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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Lords and the Commons have had a rather sharp brush 
this week on the subject of the Commons’ amendment on the 
Judicature Bill, which transfers the Scotch and Trish as well as 
the English appeals from the House of Lords to the new Appel- 
late Court. On Tuesday, Lord Cairns, after sharply snubbing 
Lord Granville, who raised a point of order about his notice, 
maintained that this was a breach of the Lords’ privileges, that 
no amendment touching their privileges could originate else- 
where than in the Lords, and that if the Bill came back to them 
with this amendment, there would be no choice but to throw 
the Bill out altogether, as the only adequate defence of their 
endangered rights. The Lord Chancellor maintained that 
there was no breach of privilege, and that even if there was, 
the modern practice was in favour of rejecting only the 
clauses which are considered to involve a breach of privilege,— 
provided, that is, that there was no encroaching intent on the part 
of the other House,—and was generally mild and conciliatory. 
Lord Salisbury ridiculed the evidence adduced of the Scotch and 
irish wish for the change, and said that if we had but been going 
to alter an Edinburgh sewer, there would have been a better and 
more formal inquiry as to the wish of the Scotch public. And so 
the conversation wore itself out. 





On Thursday, Mr. Gladstone made a statement in the Com- 
mons with reference to this challenge of Lord Cairns, which Mr. 
Disraeli, emulating Lord Cairns, tried to snuff out as out of 
order, but to which he was compelled to listen, when Mr. Gladstone 
declared his intention to end by moving pro forma the adjourn- 
ment of the House. ‘The Prime Minister pointed out that the 
power to hear Scotch and Irish appeals had been conveyed 
by statutes,—and by statutes originating in the House of Com- 
mons, added Mr. Bouverie,—and that what the House of Com- 
mons had itself tonferred could not be a matter of privilege in the 
sense that the same power could not modify it or take it away. The 
Septennial Act (passed in 1716), which certainly interfered, if any 
Act ever did, with the privileges of the Lower House, had originated 
in the Upper House, and yet without the slightest objection on 
the part of the Commons. Mr. Gladstone entirely denied that 
the change was a blow at the privileges of the Lords in the sense 
alleged; nevertheless, considering their public spirit in volun- 
tarily surrendering their right to hear English appeals, he wished 
to treat them gently, and he proposed not to send up enact- 
ing clauses, but only clauses providing for the new arrangement 
if accepted by the Lords, and which the Lords can, if they 
please, amend into enacting clauses on the point in dispute. Mr. 
Disraeli thereupon became inarticulate, though still hostile in 
tone ; Mr. Gordon denied that the Act of Settlement gave, main- 
taining that it only recognised, a previously admitted appeal to 
the House of Lords; Mr. Vernon Harcourt quoted the late Sir 
James Graham’s ridicule of the notion that the Commons could 
not propose a change in the highest Appellate Court without 
encroaching on the privileges of the Lords, and the conversation 
dropped. We do not know what support Lord Cairns will find 
in the House of Lords, The Duke of Richmond was very quiet 


©* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript in any case. | 


, | and sober, but Lord Cairns and Mr. Disraeli meant mischief, 
33 | though it does not follow that they have powder enough to 
4 


| explode their mine. 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy proposed yesterday week to exchange 
the highest Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal,—the Judicial Com- 


vaueseee 893 | Mittee of the Privy Council,—for the new Appellate Court, and 


found himself supported by personages as heterogeneous as Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Osborne Morgan, 


Mr. Cross, Mr. Cawley, Mr. Walpole, and the Prime 
Minister. It seoms that for different reasons a_ great 
many different parties in the State wish to get rid 


of the Bishops now ineluded in the highest Court of 
Ecclesiastical Appeal,—the Radicals, because they like to make 
theologians feel that theology is quite overridden by positive law 
in the Church of England; the High Churchmen, because they 
like the Bishops to wash their hands of all the State decrees 
about comprehension ; the Dissenters, because they like to strip 
the Bishops of dignities, Nevertheless, the change, if it is 
made, as it seems likely that it will be, must have a great 
effect in making it evident that ecclesiastical law, so far as it 
affects the Church of England, is a law indeed that binds eecle- 
siastics, but that is administered solely by laymen, in the interests 
of laymen, and by laymen not even infected with the ecclesiastical 
spirit. 


On Thursday, Lord Carnarvon asked a question of Lord 
Kimberley, as to whether the recent accounts from the 
Gold Coast, published in the Times, were true. ‘Two African 
steamers having gone to the bottom, the Colonial Secretary 
officially knew nothing, but admitted that he thought the accounts 
true, andintended to send some provisions and stores to Cape 
Coast Castle. We fear that amount of precaution will prove 
inadequate. As we understand the reports from the Coast, the 
Ashantees are masters of Elmina, the town having been first 
burnt by Colonel Festing, and are besieging Elmina Castle. 
Moreover, the King of Ashantee in person, with an immense 
force, having totally defeated the Fantees, is lying twelve miles 
from Cape Coast Castle, where the only water drinkable by 
Europeans has been reduced to a few inches in some tanks, 
If Lord Kimberley is not a little more energetic, we may have a 
catastrophe, which would cost a war, and blow him instantly out 
of power. We have tried elsewhere to point out what an Indian 
Government, which can fight, would do in a contingency which 
appears too serious for our Departments. 


The Shah has been fairly received in France, but without much 
cordiality. M. Buffet received him, as President of the Assembly, 
and afterwards Marshal MacMahon, and the Shah was royally 
lodged ; but the people did not cheer, and the ladies at first pro- 
nounced all the jewels false. A grand review of 62,000 men was 
transacted before him, and he has had a reception at Versailles ; 
but the people let him walk about as he likes, and he seems dis- 
contented. There is a great trouble about interpreters, very few 
Frenchmen knowing Persian ; the Shah’s unpunctuality irritates 
the Parisians, and the comical similarity of his title to the word 
chat produces endless absurdities, which the police make more 
| absurd by rebuking them. 





The French Government is determined to pay no honour to 
|M. Thiers. He is utterly neglected, and M, Vilain had to make 
| a motion that the Assembly receive seats at the Review in honour 
of the Shah, in order to secure him a fitting place. Even then, 

however, the extra tickets he asked for were refused, and accord- 
ingly he was not present at the review. The new Government 
| knew of course that all the cheers would be directed to the 
| President who made this army, and not to the gentlemen who 

had dismissed him, and had not the magnanimity to bear even an 
M. Thiers can wait. 





acknowledgment of the fallen. 





} 
| A disagreeable but important telegram from Calcutta reached 
| 


| London on Friday week. The tenants of Pubna, a county near 
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Hooghly, but on the other side of the river, had their rents | at whom he points these charges, and the nature of the corruption 
increased by their landlords, They rose, and declared they | alleged ; information which Mr. Pliusoll blamdly declines to give 
were exempted from such exactions by the Road Cess Act, and | stating that the question is irrelevant to the issue between the 
would only pay the magistrate (mark that, who believe that the department and himself. We should have thought the question, 
Zemindar is more trusted than the European). ‘The Govern- | most relevant, not only to that issue, but to the authenticity of 
ment sent the armed police, and warned the peasantry to pay | everything Mr. Plimsoll alleges, and especially relevant to the 
their rents, and,to resist exactions by suits in the Civil Courts, | cause of justice. But Mr. Plimsoll’s idea of justice is limited to. 
Fortunately, the rioters, being Hindoos, and not Ferazees, | justice to sailors. Unless you are likely to go to sea in a leaky 
who would have massacred the Zemindars first and complained | ship, injustice, in Mr. Plimsoll’s eyes, is no injury. 


afterwards, submitted to reason and the police. This is the}; _ ‘ —— 
second agrarian difficulty in ten years, and one day we shall | The Government have hit on a via media,—if it be a vig 
have one to which the Mutiny was a joke. The onslaught | media,—in relation to the O'Keeffe case, and the evidence on 


is not on us, but on the landed proprietors, who want extra rent | which we commented last week. The Marquis of Hartington 
out of the hereditary tenantry, which is illegal. The reference | has addressed a letter to the Commissioners of National Educa- 
to the Road Act we do not quite understand, but presume that the | am; stating that ‘‘the Government entertain no doubt that the 
Act contained some strong clause against illegal or private cesses, | Commissioners have acted throughout this controversy, not only 
pan | in accordance with their own convictions, but in accordance also 

The Government was defeated on Friday week on a grave sub- | with a course of practice which would have been broken by 


ject in a rather discreditable way. Mr. Plunket moved that the the continuance of Mr. O'Keeffe as the recognised manager of 


salaries of Civil Servants in Ireland were inadequate, and | 
attempted to show that £300 a year was now only worth £200. 
That is probably true, but it was met by Mr. Lowe in a raspy there appears to be no specific rule for the case of withdrawing 
speech, in which he said that the pay of the Civil Servant was | their recognition from an unsuitable manager, and there 
matter of contract, and if it turned against him, he ought to bear | Ought to be a regular mode of action followed in all 
his loss ; that equality might be produced by lowering salaries in |such cases, Lord Hartington proposes a new rule, which the 
England, as well as raising them in Ireland; that what was | Commissioners have adopted unanimously, The rule is this :— 
wanted was better organisation and reduction of numbers, and ** The Commissioners also reserve to themselves the power of 
that he could only study the case of each department. Mr. | withdrawing the recognition of a patron or local manager, if he 
Gladstone followed with a thoroughly economical speech, in | Shall fail to observe the rules of the Board, or if it shall appear 
| to them that the educational interests of the district require it; 
but such recognition will not be withdrawn without an investi- 
gation into the above matters, held after due notice to the patron 
or local manager, and to all parties concerned.’ Under that 
rule, Mr. O’Keeffe would have had due notice, but would have 
been superseded for precicely the same reason for which, as a 
matter of fact, he was superseded. Mr. Gladstone told Mr. 
Bouverie last night that Mr. O’Keeffe would have “the full 
benefit ” of the rule ;—i.e., we suppose that he will be restored 
for a day or two, will have notice that the Board think him unfit, 
will protest against that view freely, and will then be removed. 
Mr. Bouverie expressed himself quite satisfied with having got so 
much cry and so little wool out of his threatened motion. 








the Callan schools”; i.e., they have been strictly consistent, and 
not guilty of the subservience so freely attributed to them; butas 


which he said there were 4,000 clerks now seeking employment in 
London, and that the Government could only pay the market price, 
—which is only true, if you want the cheapest article. The House, 
which felt that you cannot buy civilians at Dutch auction, any 
more than you can buy good administrators, resented the strict- 
ness of the Ministerial doctrine, and outvoted them by 130 to 
117. There is, therefore, to be an inquiry, and we hope one 
result of it will be to alter the ‘“ contract” between Civil Ser- 
vants and the State. Let all new servants be informed that if 
their places are abolished they will receive only a fixed compen- 
sation. That, the right to indefinite compensation, is the real 
obstacle to Service economy. 





eset 











Mr. Richard (M.P. for Merthyr Tydvil) won a battle against 
the Government on Tuesday,—carrying by a majority of 98 to 88 
his resolution for an address to the Crown, “‘ praying her Majesty | details of a duel between M. Paul de Cassagnac and M. Rane 
that she will be graciously pleased to instruct her Principal | have been flashed by Reuter over Europe. The combatants 

had been engaged in a sharp literary war, when M. Rane 


For some reason which we entirely fail to understand, all the 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to enter into communica- 
tion with foreign Powers with a view to further improvement in | strengthened an article with an accusation of cowardice, and 


International Law, and the establishment of a general and per- | after some unexplained delays, the two editors fought with 
manent system of International Arbitration.” Mr. Richard's | swords in the Luxembourg territory. They were about equally 
speech was not germane to Mr. Richard’s motion. It was an matched, and each received a wound in the sword arm, M. Ranc’s 
eloquent and rather grandiloquent panegyric on peace, and the being the most severe. After that they both remained exactly 


policy of arbitration in cases of international quarrels, without | as they were, M. de Cassagnac an able Imperialist editor, with 
much too strong a penchant for duelling; and M. Ranc an able 
Liberal, with too strong a penchant for insurrection as a political 


any regard to the question whether the motion would tend to 
promote either peace or arbitration. Mr, Gladstone himself, who 
replied to Mr. Richard, and tried (in vain) to dissuade him from 
pressing his motion, by going with him all but up to his goal and| 74. gest Massacre of ie Denil been completed. On 
then turning suddenly aside, made ‘Ge — blunder. He Monday night Mr. Gladstone gave notice that he saw no prospect 
eulogised Mr, Richard’s object, but intimated that Mr. Richard 5 | in this Session of the attention being given to Mr. Lowe's Bank- 
proposal was just a very little premature. We have, we believe, Notes Bill which it would require. It is therefore withdrawn, and 
shown elsewhere that the proposal en aS step to theend | 9, it has been heartily condemned all round, it is not likely to 
in view, unless Mr. Richard is willing—which he is not —to approve | reappear. The Building Societies Bill, the Prevention of Crime 
alliances for the purpose of compelling reluctant nations to resort | Ri1) and the Bill for establishing Public Prosecutors, are also 
to international arbitration and to abide by it; and though that | yithdrawn. Mr. Stansfeld also withdrew the Consolidated Rate 
might be the first step to the end in view, it would unfortunately | Bill, leaving only the Rating Bill to be carried through in his 
lead to it by the cireuitous route of a long series of wars. Mr. | department. There must be further slaughter yet before the file 
Richard would do better if he would preach on the force of €X- | is cleared, and it is reported that several Bills, including the 
ample, and let alone a ‘‘ general and permanent system,” till he | Education Act Amendment Bill, can only be passed as to their 
has provided a general and permanent force to support the | unopposed clauses. Everything, however, depends upon the 
system. Mr? Richard loves peace not wisely, but too well. | passing of the Judicature Bill. 


hae Rm | 

And Mr. Plimsoll loves sailors not wisely, but too well. Mr. 
Plimsoll had given the following answer to a question put to him report, the main proposals of which are these. 
before the Commission of Inquiry :—‘‘ You do not really wish | should cease to be a crime, but the owner should have a right of 
the Commission to understand that the Board of Trade wilfully | warning a trespasser, and if he persists, in applying to the Courts 
withholds evidence in a matter of this kind, do you?” ‘Yes, I | to prevent him under penalties. Rabbits should cease to be game, 
do. Ido not say that Mr. Chichester Fortescue or Mr. Peel are | but eggs of game should become property, protected like any other. 
in any way responsible for this, but I believe that the Board of | Even night poachers should be fined at the discretion of the magis- 
Trade in many of its officers is corrupt, and that it is the strong- | tratesinstead of imprisoned, and cumulative penaltiesare abolished. 
hold of the worst men in the shipping interest.” Whereupon | It is certain that these remedies will not please preservers, and 
the Secretary writes to Mr. Plimsoll for the names of the officers | we doubt if they will please those who complain of game. Any 


weapon, 


The Select Committee on the Game Laws have presented their 
Day poaching 
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strict ‘trespass law would be unendurable, whether in England 


The Commander-in-Chief has complimented the Engineers in 


or Scotland, while the law as to night poaching is relaxed till it | a published order on their performance at Chatham last week, 
may become a stimulus to burglary. What the farmers want is This official notice of course replies sufficiently to the rumour 
that ground game shall be vermin, to be killed by anybody | that the same high authority was heard to declare on the 
anywhere, after which they will protect the flying game for their | spot that had the Shah been present, which was fortunately not 
| the case, it would have been necessary to lay a small sacrifice of 


Jandlords. 
The Cholera is certainly at Venice, and in what is deprecat- 


ingly termed a “sporadic” form at Vienna, where eight fatal | 
cases had occurred at the beginning of the week. There, how- | 


ever, it is not termed cholera, but ‘“‘a disease of the intestines 
common in Southern Europe at this time of year,”—a much 
Jess alarming thing for those who don’t suffer from it, but pretty 
much the same for those who do, inasmuch as the fatal cases 
appear to have proved fatal in a very few hours. Apparently, 
however, it is not as yet spreading in Vienna, and the Viennese 
seem to hope that the sufferers mostly picked it up on their way 
‘thither, and not in the Austrian capital itself. There is this 
comfort for those who fear cholera, that during the last few 
months, instead of marching on fixed lines, it has gone dropping 
about, both in Europe and America, after an uncertain and 
capricious fashion, which renders it quite likely that it may 
yanish in a moment even from a place where it has broken out, 
though of course there is no positive guarantee that it may not 
also drop out of the sky in a moment on a place to which it was 
not previously even near. At present, Dantzic, Vienna, Venice, 
and Galatz, on the Lower Danube, seem to be its only advanced 
pickets in Europe. 


Who shall say that the calm simplicity of the soldier, which 
‘Thackeray so often tried to describe, has departed from among us? 
Lord De Ros on Monday rose to complain that in the examination 
at Woolwich ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” was one of the subjects for 
examination, of which he greatly disapproved, as being decidedly 
not calculated for young men. He next objected to Chaucer, 
not on the same ground, but because it would inspire distaste 
in youngsters, who saw in it no practical utility ; and finally, 
noticed the ‘ Areopagitica,” which puzzled him immensely. 
“He had heard of the Areopagus as a tribunal, but could not 
imagine what the Areopagitica could be, until he found in a 
dictionary that it was a trial for homicide conducted by twelve 
gods and goddesses”! Poor dear Milton and his grand sentences! 
We dare say Lord De Ros, like Lord Palmerston on a similar 
occasion, would frankly acknowledge that he was born in the 
pre-education period,—but then officers of that specialty should 
avoid criticisms on the curriculum of Woolwich. 


Mr. Downes, the Missionary recently arrested by the Govern- 
ment of Peshawur, does not appear to see the falsity of his posi- 
tion. He says he wanted to enter Kafiristan, a district in the 
Hindoo Koosh, and preach the Gospel there, so he went in dis- 
guise as a Mohammedan, and took a servant, carefully telling 
him not to tell any lies. The Government heard of his expedi- 
tion and arrested him, and he is very wroth and sorrowful, par- 
ticularly as he thinks Kafiristan would be an excellent place for 
England to hold. Just so, and therefore the very worst place 
for Government to be suspected of sending spies to. No English 
Governor would have prevented Mr. Downes from walking in 
full canonicals from Peshawur to Khiva, if he liked, but we surely 
have some right to prevent a disguise which would cast discredit 
on our intentions. Mr. Downes should have gone full-dressed, 
and he very likely would have got through as Wolff did to Mecca, 
the people believing him insane. 


A man named Reuben Allender Berson, who calls himself a 


scientific heads at his feet. ‘The rumour was perhaps an exaggera- 
tion, or even aninventionon the spur of the moment, when the chief 
experiment failed, But experts found more serious fault with 
the Chatham show than the accidental failure of a mine. They 
tell us that the whole afternoon’s performance was a series of 
blunders, inasmuch as the breechloader would have swept the 
parties engaged from the earth long before their supposed work 
was done. And the whole affair gave observant spectators the 
impression that those Engineers who were employed to plan it 
had taken their notions from the Crimean era, and are deaf and 
blind to the revolution which their craft has undergone, in 
common with other branches of military art. 


There seems to be nothing which exercises the Bishops of our 
National Church so much as the sin of schism, and the Bishop 
of Lincoln has just been tackling it in a manner very character- 
istic of the Episcopal Bench, Consulted by a scrupulous clergy- 
man whether he should allow a tombstone to stand in his 
churchyard that spoke of the man buried beneath it as 
‘‘a happy labourer in the Wesleyan Methodist Church,” the 
Bishop advised him to let it alone, both because it required 
‘“‘a faculty” to remove it, and because even a Methodist 
Society might be popularly though inaccurately termed “a 
Church.” Whether a man could be properly called “happy” 
who was a labourer in a schism, Bishop Wordsworth does not 
appear to have carefully considered, but the incident led him 
to issue a sort of pastoral against schism, in which he 
reminds his clergy, of course, of the leading case of Korah, and 
remarks that even though the Methodists may be channels of 
true grace, yet they may be punished for becoming so, just as 
‘‘the Israelites were refreshed by the water flowing from the 
rock struck by Moses, but he was excluded from Canaan for 
striking it.” Is it not also possible that an ecclesiastic may strike 
a rock without evoking anything but dry dust, and nevertheless be 
spiritually the worse for it?—a result which is, at it seems to us, 
what our high-and-dry Bishops are very happy in achieving. No 
wonder they are morbid about schism. If our whole Church be 
not schismatic, in their formal sense, what is it? But if it be 
schismatic, why was Wesley worse than Cranmer? Anglicans 
should cease to maunder about schism, or else cease to be 
Anglicans. 


A writer in the Times declares that the true way to extirpate 
tigers in India is to offer heavy rewards for the beasts’ heads, 
rewards which will induce the Shikarrees to pursue them to ex- 
termination. Wedoubt that. If we offered £10 for every tiger, 
the shikarrees would kill one, live on the money for six months, 
and then kill another, and help no other hunters, fearing to spoil 
their own preserve. The true method is to prohibit great officials 
from tiger-hunting, pay the shikarrees a reasonable bonus, and 
fine the village headmen whenever a tiger carries anybody away. 
They can make the huntsmen work, and if not restrained by a 
secret belief that the magistrate wants the hunting, would do it. 


There is scarcely any news from Spain, but it is evident that 
the Irreconcilables are cowed. The Government has massed 
9,000 troops and 4,000 Guardia Civile in Madrid, and the Irre- 
concilables are not prepared to face them. ‘The real danger now 














graduate in honours, and is certainly a man of attainments, was | 
sentenced on Wednesday to five years’ penal servitude for | 
bigamy. He seems to have passed his life in marrying and | 
seducing women. He was twice married legally, and once by a 
quasi-legal ceremony ; was once convicted under the Bastardy 
Act, and was found when arrested to be engaged or on the point 
of engagement to thirty women. The most extraordinary fact 
about his career is that he taught one of his victims, an Irish ser- 
vant-girl named Morgan, whom he cheated by a mock marriage, 
Arabic, and during his detention before trial wrote to her in that 
tongue asking her to perjure herself to save him, and to bring 
him some tobacco. The poor girl, in simple perplexity, consulted 
her employer as to what should be done, and he forwarded the 
whole matter to the Treasury. This is not the case merely of 
an educated criminal, but of a criminal who must have taken 
enormous pains to educate one of the humblest of his victims for | 
no apparent purpose, unless he intended ultimately to fly to Syria. | 





is in the great cities, which are fast asserting independence, but 
this has before occurred in Spanish annals without producing 
much effect. If S. Pi y Margall can rule the two Castiles he 
can rule Spain, but we must admit that the Spanish Lamartine, 


|S. Castelar, speaks disconsolately, as though nothing but a revival 


of an extinct loyalty to Spain could save the country. The July 
Coupon is not paid, and up to Friday night Sefior Carbajal’s plan 
for redeeming the finance had not reached England, It is 
believed to comprise sacrifices the Cortes will never accept. 
The best sign of the hour is that the Premier himself seems con- 
fident, and the worst, that he has allowed his Minister of the 
Colonies to suppress by telegraph the ‘‘ God be with you ” usual 
at the end of Spanish despatches. Seftor Cap de Vila objects to 
recognise the Deity even in a form, which is honest for him, but 
not for him as representative of Spain. 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 92%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


pee eee 
LORDS AND COMMONS. 


TPVHE dispute which has arisen at the instance of Lord 
A Cairns as. to the power of the House of Commons to 
originate an amendment on the Judicature Bill which affects 
the privileges of the Lords, is not creditable to the common- 
sense of that House which is most in danger of suffering 
in public estimation by showing any want of common- 
sense. If the House of Commons fails in common-sense, it 


may be fairly inferred that the public has for once failed in | 


common-sense too. If the House of Lords fails in common- 
sense, it is likely to be ascribed,—and not, perhaps, unjustly,on a 


question of technical etiquette,—to the special weaknesses of | 


the Order of which it is composed. When the jurisdiction of 
the Appellate Court was discussed in the Upper House, it was 


admitted that Scotland and Ireland could not be compelled to | 


come to the New Appellate Court for their final appeals, 
till they expressed their wish to that effect. It seems 
that by the Act of Union with Scotland it was expressly 
agreed that no appeals from Scotland should be heard in our 
Court of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, or any 
other Court at Westminster Hall, or any Court “of like 
nature,’ a condition which clearly secures to Scotland the 
right to have its appeals heard in the House of Lords, so long 


as Scotland really prefers that Court of Appeal. As regards | 
Ireland, in 1780, when the Irish House of Lords still existed, | 


Ireland successfully resisted any right of appeal to our Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and maintained the right of appeal to the Irish 
House of Lords ; and when that House of Lords was merged in 


the House of Lords of the United Kingdom, the appeal of course | 


passed to our present House of Lords. These are very good 


reasons for not proposing to take away that appeal without | 


the assent of Scotland and Ireland. But now the Government 
are convinced, ¢.¢., believe themselves to have adequate evidence, 
that Scotland and Ireland, of course as represented by the 
Scotch and Irish Members, prefer the new Appellate Court to the 
House of Lords, and for the very excellent reason for which 
Englishmen also prefer it, that it will be a better Court, a 


Court constituted for its legal qualifications, and not by the | 
haphazard process by which the Law Lords are unnaturally | 


“selected” to hear appeals. Lord Cairns expresses his doubt 


whether it be true that there is this strong feeling in Ireland | 


and Scotland for the new Court of Appeal. Well, if he takes 


that ground, let him produce his evidence of the want of | 


unanimity, and strike out the amendments of the Commons 
when they reach the Lords, on the strength of that evidence. 
But that is not what he is doing. He is doing something 
very different indeed,—using the imaginary privileges of the 
House of Lords to defeat the amendments which the Commons 
propose to make, and perhaps not only the amendments, but 
the Bill itself. As it seems to us, nothing can be weaker than 
his plea for these privileges. 

Lord Cairns appeals, by way of precedent, to a case in 1851, 
when there was before the House of Commons a Bill for im- 
proving the Court of Chancery,—a Bill which contained a clause 
empowering the House to require the assistance of the Equity 
as well as of the Common Law Judges in hearing appeals. Lord 
Lyndhurst, it seems, took the objection that this clause 


ought to have originated in the Upper House, and that | 


it was a breach of privilege to interfere with the juris- 
diction of the Upper House by a provision first introduced 
in the Lower House. And it is stated that the Govern- 
ment of that day yielded the point, after the (then) Duke of 
Richmond had declared that if such a Bill with such a clause 
were brought up, he would move that it be kicked out of the 
House, as the Speaker has sometimes been directed to kick 
money Bills originated in the Upper House out of the House 
of Commons. The answer is that even if Lord Lans- 
downe were right in conceding this point in 1851, it 


is not a precedent for the present case. That Bill | 


dealt with the procedure of the House of Lords in relation 
to a jurisdiction which it had had by immemorial right gud 
House of Lords; but that is not the case in relation to Scotch 
and Irish Appeal cases, which were transferred to it by 
statute, and not given to it by virtue of its ancient privileges. 
It is obvious therefore that if the statutes which conferred 
on the House of Lords the Scotch and Irish Appellate 
Jurisdiction originated—as both of them did,—in the 
Ilouse of Commons, it is also quite competent for a statute 
which transfers that Appellate jurisdiction to a new Court to 
originate in the House of Commons. Nothing could be more 


| absurd than to maintain that it was in order for the House of 
| Commons to originate the legislative gift of a judicial function 
| of which it is not competent for it to originate the legislative ter. 
| mination. Mr, Gladstone, too, quoted cases in which the House 
of Commons had actually proposed changes in the number of 
Bishops having seats in the House of Lords, and in the order of 
their precedence,—a question which of all others might be said 
to touch the special privileges of the Lords,—and in which no 
opposition of any kind was made. Again the House of Com- 
mons has altered provisions of a like kind sent down from 
the Upper House, without incurring any resistance. In 
the Irish Church Disestablishment Bill, the Commons pro- 
posed to remove some of the members of the House of 
Lords; the Lords negatived these clauses ; but the Commons 
disagreed with the amendment of the Lords, and then the 
Lords acquiesced. In point of fact, it has always been main- 
tained that while each House is strictly master of its own pro- 
cedure, either House may introduce or alter measures directly 
affecting the public welfare, in which even the very constitu- 
| tion of the other House is involved. As the Lords altered 
freely the provisions of our latest Reform Bill, of course, 
| the Commons are quite at liberty to alter provisions of gene- 
'ral public interest affecting the Appellate Jurisdiction of the 
| Lords. And it is most important for the sake of the public 
interest that this right on both sides should be maintained. 
The only reason the Commons claim an exclusive right to 
deal with the details of money bills is that they represent 
the interests of the taxpayers, while the Lords do not. On 
all other matters it would be in the highest degree absurd 
that the Lords should not have a full right of proposing 
‘amendments in everything that affects both the Commons 
and the public; nor are we disposed to think that even as 
_ regards the traditional principle in relation to money Bills, the 
|old rule is now of any great value. It would impose a most 
| mischievous check on practical measures if either House of 
Legislature had always to be clearing away petty questions 
|of privilege, before dealing with matters of the broadest 
| public interest. 

To our minds, Mr. Gladstone has gone to the very verge of 
weakness in offering, as he has done, to concede the point for 
| this special occasion, by sending up to the Lords provisions 
not really transferring the jurisdiction of the Upper House in 
Scotch and Irish Appeal cases, but only providing for the 
| transfer in case the House of Lords are inclined to make 
it. There is something in the plea that, as the Lords 
|have voluntarily sacrificed their privilege in the case 


|of English appeals, and have so shown their real 
| disinterestedness, the Commons ought to treat them with 
| delicacy on a point of form. But though there is something 
| in this plea, there is not much in it. If Lord Cairns’s speech 
‘is any index to the temper of the majority in the Upper 
|House, that temper is now one of jealous and fretful 
i dislike to the success of the only great measure the 
| Liberal Government seems to have a chance of carry- 
‘ing this session. The ‘privilege’ plea is a mere 
‘excuse. If Scotland and Ireland are really divided on the 
| question, let the Lords show it, and reject the amendment 
openly on that ground. But to go off in this manner, on a 
question of privilege which requires quibbling even to make it 
plausible, is wholly unworthy of the Peers, and ought not to be 
rewarded by success. The Commons, as Mr. Bouverie declares, 
are really making a dangerous precedent against themselves, 
when they deal thus tenderly with Lord Cairns’ plea; and not 
merely against themselves, but still more against the public 
interest, with which nothing interferes more seriously than 
these technical and utterly artificial impediments to the 
| straightforward, practical, and natural mode of procedure. We 
should prefer rather to lose the Bill, and see what the country 
will say to the mincing and pretentious etiquettes of the 


House of Lords. 





THE DECLINE OF THE SESSION. 


T does not do in a Parliamentary State to take back power 


at your adversaries’ request. That is, to our minds, the 
first and, indeed, the only lesson of the second half of this . 


Session. Up to the moment of Mr. Gladstone’s resignation on 
the Irish University Bill, everything, if not prosperous with 
the Government, was at least orderly; but from the day the 
Premier resumed power as a tolerated, rather than supported, 
chief, the Government has been discredited at every step. It 
has not lost its character, for throughout the crisis Mr. 
Gladstone was not suspected of desiring office, but it has lost 
| the moral foree—call it prestige, or the influence of success, 
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or what you will—which en 
to execute their designs. In the first place, the Cabinet, 
instead of controlling the House of Lords, which in England 
js the first proof of a strong Government, has been compelled to 
conciliate the Peers at every turn, or to prepare its measures, 
at all events, so as to conciliate them. It could not hope to 
defy them, for, armed with their legal rights, the Peers can 
always throw out a Bill on which an appeal to the people is 
not possible, and can nearly always reject any proposal by a 
Government apparently not in accord with the whole body of 
its followers. 
peaten and does not dissolve, there is no proof that he is in 
accord with the majority of his followers. 
ance as Lord Cairns is now offering to the Judicature Bill 
would have been possible last Session, nor would Mr. Glad- 
stone have thrown out a Commons’ amendment in the 


| 


They can say that, as Mr. Gladstone has been | 


No such resist- | 


hope the Peers would pass it, nor would Mr. Stansfeld 


have been worried into severe illness by his certainty 
that all his labour upon his Rating Bill will not 
induce the great Peers to let through anything which affects 
their interest so closely. There is a positive change under 
such circumstances in the pivot of legislative power, with 


which no Liberal Ministry can practically deal, and which | 


secretly daunts their energies. Then the House of Commons, 


losing confidence in its chief’s star, breaks loose, and all the | 


hidden spites, and the suppressed “ views,” and the criticisms 


which do not come from men’s brains, but from their hearts, or | 


rather their livers, are allowed full play. Every adversary 
tortures the Ministry. They are suspected of bidding for 
popularity. They are cross-examined on petty errors. 
are accused of every possible act which can offend their con- 
stituents. They are questioned, harassed, and defied, not only 
by their adversaries, but by their friends. A man‘like Mr. 
Plimsoll, with an undigested “cause,” which he has bolted 
whole, becomes a power in the State. Men stop away from 
divisions till the Whips are nearly frantic. Everybody sees 
that a dissolution is by and by inevitable, and as some change 
at least must have occurred in the constituencies, tries 
to make himself secure. The Cabinet can rely on no 


own spirits and coherence. The Ministers who can drift 
into muddles do drift info them, those to whom muddles 
are impossible lose their heart. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who cannot see masses of figures, gives an extravagant 
contract, and there is a fuss which at the beginning of the 
Session would have been stamped out of existence. He is 
pressed by some currency talk in the House, and forthwith 


They | 
'we have an unexpected victory, a new Parliament will bring 


brings in a Bill revolutionising English credit, for which no | 


human being has a word to say, except Mr. Hubbard when it 
is too late, and which dies and is buried in silence, without even 
a funeral oration over its grave. The Colonial Office is obliged 
to say it will and it will not annex Feejee, and does not 
know whether it is at war or not. The Premier him- 
self takes his conscience between his teeth, and makes a 
speech about peace and arbitration which makes the hair 
of three-fourths of Parliament stand on end, and will bring 


ables Governments in this country | sure of a seat. 


expedient for the party to have done ? 


down the ridicule of every Court in Europe on poor Lord | 


Granville, who did not make it, and yet is beaten by Mr. 
Richard. The defeats are endless. In one week the War 
Office has to confess that there has been a breach of law in 
the matter of recruits’ chests, the Attorney-General has to 
remake his Juries Bill, and the Government collectively has 
to confess that it mistook the feeling of Scotland and 
Ireland about Appeals of all sorts and of England 
about ecclesiastical appeals. A spokesman for the Civil Ser- 
vants of Ireland defeats the Government on a vital point, 
which when raised against Lord Palmerston was settled by 
him in ten minutes by the frank admission that everybody in 
Government service was underpaid, and must remain so, if 
State work were to be performed at all. The Landlord and 
Tenant Bill, quite the most important of the Session, is suffered 
to fall through. It is only by shifting and painstaking that 
the Cabinet has been able to avoid extinguishing mixed educa- 
tion in Ireland, and it is by no means certain that it will get 
through its educational reform in England, or even carry on 
the Endowed Schools’ Commission, while its daily work, and 
bother, and humiliation have been so severe, that it has been 
positively grateful for the odd enthusiasm suddenly displayed 


There is not at this moment a Member 
sure for one minute of his Bill, nor any Liberal Member who 
can say confidently that the election he dreads will certainly 
be postponed to the Spring. Even the Press grows weary of 
the imbroglio, and except the 7e/eyraph and the Scotsman, we 
can scarcely remember a newspaper which speaks without 
shame of a scene nobody seems able to change, or hesitates to 
remark on the legislative languor and vacillation which almost 
justifies the London Press in its nearly unanimous decision not 
to report fully the proceedings of so very dull a club. 

We very much question whether, in circumstances like 
these, it is wise to defer so much to the wishes of shaky 
Members, and postpone the dissolution. We fully recognise the 
badness of the situation, the elation of the Tories, the depres- 
sion of the Radicals, the absence of a cry intelligible to the 
masses, unless it be that of Household Suffrage in counties, 
and the presence of as many rebels as there are crotchety 
men in the House; but we have not the slightest proof that 
delay will alter the situation of affairs. There is the chapter 
of accidents, of course, but it may go against Liberals, as well 
as for them. Governments usually lose prestige as time goes 
on, and the Recess is always the time for Governments to 
suffer, because everybody is explaining or attacking, and they 
have no opportunity of defence. Suppose the result a defeat, 
and what have we to fear from a Tory Government which, 
within three years, would manufacture Liberals by the 
thousand, and except possibly in the Army, could do no 
harm to anyone, while it would give the Liberals time to 
re-form their “ platform,” which just for the present has 
obviously gone to pieces altogether. If, on the other hand, 


the Liberals fresh strength, new ideas, and possibly new men. 
It is weary work to bear all this load of discredit through the 
Recess, without a possibility of its diminution, and with a 
certainty that the Tories are all the time straining every 
nerve to secure a victory which shall suit them like the great 
reaction of 1841. Is there the slightest chance that five 
months’ quiet will diminish the rancour of the beersellers, or 
change the attitude of Dissenters, or induce farmers to believe 


one, wearies of its uphill task, and begins to lose its | that the Liberals, who have not even discussed the Landlord 


and Tenant Bill, are their friends, or do any one thing it is 
We do not believe it ; 
and hold it far more to the credit of the Ministry, whose 
reputation is being whittled away day by day, to appeal to 
the people, and if defeated, wait with folded arms for their 
inevitable restoration. 





MR. RICHARD ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


fF\HE Prime Minister invited the little defeat of Tuesday 

night, by speaking to all intents and purposes for Mr. 
Richard’s motion, and then inviting the House to yote against 
it. When the whole tendency of a Minister’s argument is at 
cross-purposes with his conclusion, it is quite certain that a 
good many of his followers will prefer to be guided by the drift 
of his argument to being guided by his ultimate advice. Mr. 
Gladstone was quite sanguine in his hopes that “there was 
reserved for this country a great and honourable destiny in 
connection with the subject of International Arbitration,” and 
no wonder that many of his most enthusiastic followers were 
not prepared to countenance any delay in the attempt to 


realise that manifest destiny, the rather that all Mr. Gladstone 


of the chief European Powers. 


had to say against it, was that we ought to be cautious and 
gradual in the steps we take, lest we provoke reaction, and 
that it is not a very good moment to go further, at a time 
when Europe in general accuses England and America of 
having agreed to the “‘ Three Rules ” regulating the duty of 
neutrals with respect to the cruisers of belligerents, in their 
own selfish interests, and without any reference to the interests 
[f these were the only objec- 
tions “ to the establishment of a general and permanent system 
of International Arbitration in Europe,’ the House might well 
follow Mr. Richard rather than Mr. Gladstone, on the ground 


| that we could not lose anything by beginning to preach our 


real belief at once, since, even if we are distrusted now, we 
shall be better trusted at some future day for having long 
and firmly advocated the policy to which we intend to adhere. 


| Mr. Gladstone could hardly expect even his own followers to 


for the adoration of the Shah, and has hardly cared to take | 


credit for its most considerable feat,—the suppression of the 
almost as well advise a man of science to suppress a new view 


Slave Trade in Western Africa. Its followers split off into 
groups, the Dissenters being not only discontented, but in 





accept the plea that this is not a peculiarly favourable moment 
to begin spreading the gospel of Arbitration. You might 


of the molecular constitution of matter, on the ground that 
Open and active mutiny, and except in Scotland, it never feels | science is for the present preoccupied with spectrum analysis 
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and the next Transit of Venus. The reply would be that 
you cannot begin too soon to explain a new truth, that 
even if it is not much attended to now, it will be more 
attended to a few years hence than if you had said nothing 
about it now. No doubt a new abstract truth permeates 
slowly,—so much the more reason for letting it begin to trickle 
into men’s minds at once. Gospels of this kind know nothing 
of favourable Opportunity. If Mr. Richard is right, he cannot 
be “inopportune.” We need not borrow from the minority 
of the Vatican Council its poor disguise for a disbelief it was 
not manly enough to avow. Let it be admitted that the 
“Three Rules” are not yet communicated to foreign Govern- 
ments, and that the purity of our motives for agreeing to 
them is suspected ; yet will there ever be a time when there 





. ee 
such as Mr. Richard contemplates, every rule and detail of 
| which is inoperative except at the will of the power that is 
asked to conform to it, and every rule and detail of which ma 
| be changed, and will be changed, from year to year, by those 
| powers which are pleased to conform to it. If there is to be 
anything general and permanent in the system at all, there 
must be a force bebind it. And if there be a force behind it 
there must be a federation, and a military contingent from the 
Federated Powers. 
Now, what can be conceived less like the policy of Mr 
| Richard, or Mr. Bright, or Mr. Gilpin, or a good many others 


| 


| of those who voted for Mr. Richard’s pacific resolution, than 
a federation for the purpose of compelling recourse to Arbi- 


| tration by quarrelsome Powers ? With the annexation of Alsace 


will not be quite as much reason as that for cavilling at the | and Lorraine in the European air, as the probable cause of the 


international policy of Great Britain? And again, how is 


next great quarrel, just conceive the dismay of the Peace party 


the policy of Arbitration bound up with that of the Three| if England were to involve herself in engagements to compel 


Rules? It was not the Geneva Court of Arbitration which 
framed the Three Rules. On the contrary, it accepted 
them implicitly from the two Powers who nominated it, 
and was in no degree responsible for them. It is open to any 
Government in Europe to adhere to the principle of an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration, and yet reject the Three Rules. 
Where, then, is there any excuse to be derived from them for 
delaying what Mr. Gladstone admits by implication to be 
good in itself? Surely he is responsible for his own defeat. 


resort to arbitration! What a strange development of 
the boasted policy of non-intervention! Why, there would 
be ten new causes of dispute for every one in the history of 
recent Europe, if we were to assert the authority of a 
European combination over all the individual Governments 
that chose to assert their self-will. No doubt the idea, if 
legitimately carried out, of administering international 
justice by a league of nations combined to curb the 
selfish purposes of each, would be a noble and a grand 





He substantially supported Mr. Richard, and then spun a 
cobweb across Mr. Richard’s path, which it did not take the 
energy of that vigorous spokesman of the philanthropists and 
Dissenters to brush away. 

But though we do not wonder at Mr. Gladstone’s having 
neutralised his own exhortation by his speech, we do wonder at 
the speech itself, and do wonder, even in spite of that speech, 
at some of the votes given to Mr. Richard. The “ estab- 
lishment of a general and permanent system of International | 
Arbitration” means, if it has a meaning, one thing, and one 
thing only,—a tribunal supported by a federal army, able to 
enforce its decrees. You may have a special and temporary 
system of international arbitration, founded on the deliberate 
consent of those Powers which think it right in individual 
cases to submit themselves to arbitration ; but you cannot by 
any possibility have “a general and permanent system of 
International Arbitration”’ without a power behind the system 
to compel reluctant Powers to resort to it and to obey its 
mandates after they have resorted to it. What is more 
palpably evident than that all arbitration of the Geneva type 
must depend upon the will of the parties who resort to it, 
that that will is the only power in the world which can 
enforce the fiat of the arbitrators after it is given, or that the 
proposal to generalise such a system so as to make it per- 
manent and universally applicable is simply absurd? What 
is there to generalise and render permanent? Certainly not 
the constitution of the Court, for that would necessarily vary 
with every difficult case, and the views of the parties volun- 
tarily resorting to it. Still less the readiness to accept arbitra- 
tion and to obey its behests, for you cannot generalise that or 
render it permanent, except by some kind of control, moral and 
physical, of which a power of physical control must always be 
the ultimate basis. There is, then, nothing in the world in 
such arbitrations as that of Geneva which it is in the power 
of any government to generalise and render permanent, except 
by moral support and example, the moral support being itself 
very little more than example, since people who preach and do 
not practise set their neighbours against them. But evidently 
it is not example which is contemplated in Mr. Richard's reso- 
lution, for that would be limited to the cases where we our- 
selves are concerned, so that Mr. Richard’s resolution really 
amounts to this,—that we are to keep pressing upon all foreign 
Governments the desirability and duty of referring their dis- 
putes to arbitration, without being able to suggest or even to 
conceive any system which would be generally and perma- 
nently applicable to all cases of voluntary arbitration, and 
still less to conceive a system applicable to Governments 
which are not disposed voluntarily to adopt it. That 
seems to us futile almost to imbecility. What Mr. Rich- 
ard’s resolution points to is some kind of Court or Am- 
phictyonic Council, to which all nations should be under 
pressure, other than mere example, to submit their disputes. 
Now that idea implies force behind it, or it is mere wind. 
If there is to be no pressure but example, what does the 
resolution mean? If there is to be, and it is resisted, what 
is there to fall back on except a league to compel submission ? 


one. But through what a sea of troubles would such 
an achievement of what has been grandly termed the “ equili- 
brium of universal justice” be gained! There would be wars 
and rumours of wars for generations, both as to the conditions 
of the compact and as to the code to be administered. There 
would be endless disputes and struggles as to the military 
contingents to be furnished by each Government, and 
as to the control of those contingents when furnished, 
All the troubles which characterised the history of the 
German Bund would be repeated on a much grander 
scale, and with much more serious consequences. There 
would be strifes as to the leadership of the international alli- 
ance which was to enforce Arbitration, as to its rules, as to the 
proper limits of its functions. The Non-interventionists would 
find that they had launched us into a system of the most 
complicated and elaborate intervention under the form of 
support to a Court of International Arbitration. Yet all this is 
implied, if any real meaning is to be attached to Mr. Richard’s 
motion. To establish “a general and permanent system 
of International Arbitration,” to which no power in Europe 
need render the least deference, and from which every power 
that chose of its own free will to resort to Arbitration 
might, and probably would, deviate in every conceivable 
particular,—in short, a general and permanent system in 
which nothing was general and nothirg permanent,—would 
be as childish as to propose to establish a general and per- 
manent Supreme Court of Appeal in Great Britain, to whose 
decisions no appellant need submit, and the constitution of 
which might be varied absolutely at pleasure, even by those 
parties who were inclined to accept some sort of appellate 
jurisdiction. It may be said, perhaps, that what is pro- 
posed is something analogous to Courts of Conciliation 
between workmen and masters, the jurisdiction of which 
is compulsory. But the difference is, first, that it is not 
only the interest, but the mutual interest of workmen and 
masters to come to some equitable arrangement if they can, 
while in case of international quarrels, the greater Powers of 
Europe are apt to think that no arrangement but one of their 
own dictation is desirable at all; and next, that Councils of 
Conciliation can be so chosen as to represent equally both the 
workmen’s and the master’s interest, the powers of the 
two being fairly balanced, while no Oourt of European 
Arbitration could by any possibility be so chosen as that 
the weaker and stronger Powers would have equal confi- 
dence in its decisions,—the time being very far off when 
Europe would believe that even Great Britain would have re- 
ferred a dispute with Greece to arbitration on such terms as 
she referred our dispute with America, and would have accepted 
an adverse decision with equal respect. The short and long 
of the matter is, that while it may be very good policy to set 
a voluntary example of referring international quarrels to arbi- 
tration, ‘“ the establishment of a general and permanent system 
of International Arbitration” has simply no meaning, unless it 
is to be backed by force ; and if it is to be backed by force, it 
is about the biggest and most dangerous proposal of modern 
times, a proposal which would involve, as M. Laveleye has 





Nothing is more childish than to devise an elaborate system, 





justly pointed out, the deliberate arming of all pacific and 
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neutral Powers on a great scale, in the view of forcing reason | mony of all Blue-books upon Demerara, Chinese and Negroes 
on those Powers whose interests are more aggressive and dis- | will not live together in peace except under military restraint, 
turbing. Nor would even that policy,—which Mr. Richard vilifies | and that such a measure would mean the extirpation of the 
and ridicules, and Mr. Gladstone explicitly rejects.—succeed in | blacks, probably to be followed by a revolt of the Chinese. 
establishing ‘a general and permanent system of Interna- | They are not at all fond of being mastered even by Europeans, 
tional Arbitration,” without a preliminary course of wars and | It would surely be simpler to let things take theirown course. By 
menaces of war, such as would curdle the blood of these fancy all accounts of almost all travellers, with the slave trade stopped, 
diplomatists and toy philanthropists, who seem neither to | with regular and kindly government, as stern as you will, but 
understand what intervention involves if it is to be potent, | just, the Blacks multiply as fast in Africa as in America, and Sir 
nor what non-intervention implies if it is to be safe. | S. Baker himself acknowledges that they may be made peace- 
| ful and obedient subjects. As to the want of industry attributed 
, | to them by their enemies, it is merely the laziness of men 
a mr a angen pout megecl Tele ; uncertain if they shall ever see their reward, and can be cured, 
oa etn a 
a om axation. wisely governed province would attrac i 
his first rather boastful message indicated, or enough to be half Soudan and immigrants even from Abyssinia, the 
styled, as he is in the second message, “Emancipator of | South Africans being exactly as fond of security and comfort 
pe ee 
imself, e , : e mi ave in Fatiko the capital of a rich and prosperous 
lakes, or even visited them, and his discovery that they, or two ath furnishing at once msc in the feat ste 
of them, are connected together, requires evidence before it| and soldiers with whom he might conquer eastward to the sea 
can be accepted, the bulletin writer being obviously ignorant —the road by which his cotton must ultimately be conveyed. 
even of geographical phraseology. Murchison’s Falls are at) But is the Pasha equal to a slow, definite, and far-reaching 
the foot, not the head of the lake, and though the mis-) policy like that? We fear he will decide on securing revenue 
take may be merely verbal, it throws some doubt over the | and conscripts at once, will send down Fellaheen troops under 
entire story, in itself most important, as a great lake of the | Turkish Generals to enforce his will, and will be met by the. 
















kind described can be made a centre of power. But Sir 8./ yniversal resistance which has hitherto rendered all his 


Baker has obviously been enabled to punish severely the slave 
traders, who are the first obstacles to civilisation in Eastern 
Africa, to defeat temporarily all chiefs holding authority 
between Khartoum and a point within no great distance of the 
lakes, and to establish regular-and quiet government over the 
whole region between Gondokoro and Khartoum, and to con- 
nect those two points by river navigation of a slow but suffi- 
cient kind. He has, in fact, carried authority, more or less 
civilised, within four degrees of the Equator. He now awaits 
reinforcements to be despatched to Khartoum, to enable him 
to garrison eight points in the new province, which is to be 
held as we hold the border regions of India, by small 


‘efforts at conquest abortive. The kind of resistance 
‘offered to Sir S. Baker is no test of the kind of resistance 
which would be offered to a regular Egyptian army, ravishing, 
burning, and plundering in all directions. Sir Samuel has 
conquered as our officers conquer in India, has made allies, 
has kept his word, and has raised a tribute so light, but so 
universal, that it is scarcely felt. Will the Pasha be content 
to do that for a generation, and wait for the wealth that must 
follow? We doubt it greatly, and fear that Sir 8. Baker has 
only shown us the way to an undertaking which must one day 
be accomplished by some civilised and civilising power, which 
ruling the Delta fairly, can employ the Arab of Arabia as its 



















garrisons in fortified posts, who can punish any disobedience | instrument for applying force. Cairo, when he arrives, will 
rapidly and safely. There is no reason to doubt his statement | he raging with jealousy and annoyance at his success, and the 
that the Negroes approved his government, which was pro-| Khedivé’s Treasury is for the moment almost empty. He 
bably as good as that of any Commissioner in a wild province | may be superseded, and then all his work will be thrown 
of India, and incomparably better than any they had ever | away, and the state of the Negroes rendered worse than before. 






seen ; or that he has formed a small sepoy army ; or that he 
has found Europeans able to work in the valley as well as 
they do in Bengal,—that is, to do everything that can be done 
without physical exertion. We have only to remember what 
occurs there to realise the difference even one European 
makes in such a locality. He has placed the key of Negro- 


land in the hands of the Khedivé, who, if he is willing to | 


spend force enough upon the work, may clearly establish a 
regular dominion down to the lakes, and thence open a 
regular caravan communication with Zanzibar and the whole 
of Eastern Asia, and by the Red Sea with his own dominions. 
That he can do this with Arabs only seems to be probable, 


the Arabs being the superiors of all the Negro tribes in war, | 
and with Arabs headed by Europeans it is entirely certain. | 


That he will be inclined to do it is probable, from his known 
ambition, from the quantity of money he has already spent on 
the object, and from the excessively advantageous position his 
new dominion gives him in respect to Abyssinia and the 
Somalee country, both of them coveted possessions. That he 
is hearty against the slave trade we do not believe, but that 
he would suppress it sharply if suppression served his ends, 
may be readily accepted as a datum in the matter. 

The doubt is whether the country thrown open by Sir 8. 
Baker will tempt the Khedivé sufficiently to induce him to 
accept a definite and long-continued policy. He is certainly 
not much tempted by the mere hope of geographical discovery, 
and it should be noted that Sir 8. Baker brings back, or at 
least mentions, very little hope of immediate revenue. He 
obtained his monthly basket of bread and bundle of grass 
from each hut readily enough, but the Khedivé has not gone 
to war to be-content with a commissariat. Cotton-growing 
projects are slow of realisation without population, and we 
question if the Pasha has the patience to fill the fertile lands 
he has acquired. Mr. Galton suggests an importation of 
Chinese, and no doubt if he possessed the power of willing 
100,000 Chinese into the valley of the Nile, or of inducing 


Still, as the discoverer’s success must gratify the Khedivé’s 
ambition, and opens up to him an entire new world, we may 
trust that he will support his agent, and allow him so far to 
consolidate all he has won that the next Turkish Governor- 
General may be unwilling to plunder or massacre without 
permission from Cairo. At all events, Gondokoro has been 
brought within eyesight of civilisation, though the settlement 
of the Lakes may yet have to be accomplished from the 
Zanzibar side, through the agency of the Bombay Government. 


OUR LATEST LITTLE WAR. 


\ E entirely approved Lord Kimberley’s action in selling 

our reserved rights in Sumatra, which were of no use 
|to anybody, for the Datch settlements in Western Africa, 
| which made us masters of the whole of that coast, and we 
| still approve it; but its first result has certainly been disastrous 
‘to each Power. It has imposed on Holland, and now on 
| England, one of those expensive, tedious, and inglorious little 
wars which always seem to precede the final victory of Euro- 
|peans over barbarians. The Dutch, in a great hurry, and 
| without sufficient shells, began operations against the 
' Mussulman chief of Acheen, the strongest ruler in Sumatra, 
| were compelled to retire, and are now getting up a great 
expedition, under the new embarrassment that the Sultan 
|of Turkey as Khalif does not like seeing the only strong 
'Mussulman State in the Eastern Archipelago blotted out, and 
‘seems to be sending remonstrances and threats about his 
‘ironclads. The Dutch are as tenacious as the English, and 
| will win eventually, but their victory will cost them 1,000 
/men and a year’s revenue of Java. The English, on their side, 
/owing, we believe, originally to a military punctilio which 
| refused full information to the Governor, Mr. Pope Hennessy, 
managed to affront the amour propre of that horrible potentate 
the King of Ashantee, who raised a force, it is said, of 50,000 
warriors, divided into two armies. The smaller of these 








































an emigration such as that which has restored Siam to fer-| marched on Elmina, the Dutch capital and most important 
tility, that would be a grand contribution to the settlement | trading station on the coast, and despite some sharp checks 
of the difficulty. But he forgets that according to the testi- | from the native police, reached it in force. The Elminas 
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i 
have never liked the exchange of rule, owing, we are informed, | and rough drainage. If we do not want the Coast, very good 
to our confirmed dislike of slavery, and were strongly | let the consent of Parliament be asked to give it up; butif we 
suspected of favouring the Ashantees, to whom they cer- | do want it, let us put it in the sort of order an Indian officer 
tainly sold all manner of provisions. As, moreover, the usually produces in a new province in three months. 
town protected the Ashantees in any attack on Elmina) If we hesitate, the only consequence will be that we shall 
Castle, Colonel Festing, the new commandant of all troops on have to reconquer the Coast of Western Africa,—not exact] 
the Coast, made a forced march from Cape Coast Castle to | the work the taxpayer will like. 7 
Elmina Castle, and sanctioned the desperate step of burning | 


down Elmina itself, a town with 10,000 inhabitants. At | e e 
the date of the latest advices the Ashantees remained | THE EVIDENCE BEFORE THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS’ 








within a mile of Elmina, and the Castle was in a way | COMMITTEE. 
besieged. iM VHE Appendix just issued, containing the Report of the 
All this while the main body of Ashantees, with the King, | evidence given before the Select Committee of the House 


it is said, at their head, have been marching on Cape Coast | of Commons on the working of the Endowed Schools’ Act, 
Castle itself, destroying all friendly villages on their way, and | forms an interesting chapter in the history of a controversy 
after a great battle, driving in the Fantees, who to the num- | which is at present far from its conclusion, but notwithstand. 
ber of 30,000 are now stated to be in the town, in the greatest | ing the attention it has recently excited, has not yet received 
distress for food and water, of neither of which can the | from the public the study and consideration it deserves. The 
Governor or Colonel Harley, who is in command there, have | Committee sat seventeen days, and the evidence forms a sub- 
too large a supply. Indeed, local advices report only a few | stantial volume. Its principal contents are the testimony 
inches left. In fact, they have no water which the Europeans | furnished by the Commissioners themselves, that of one 
can use except the water stored in tanks, with which it| remarkable witness, the Bishop of Exeter, who earnestly 
would be madness to part, as all other water gives the| vindicated the policy of the Commission, and that offered by 
Europeans dysentery. If, therefore, the Ashantee King has | two classes of opponents to that policy, the clergy as repre- 
the time for a blockade, or the courage for an attack, sented by Prebendary Fagan, and the Nonconformists, whose 
the British power on that coast may for an hour be totally | chief spokesmen were Mr. Schnadhorst and Mr. Jenkin Brown, 
destroyed. r | Thus a large portion of the evidence turned on the various 

We have taken this account mainly from the Zimes, but | sectarian grounds of hostility to the Act, and on the manner 
Lord Kimberley, when questioned on the subject, had to/| in which its provisions affected the general ecclesiastical policy 
admit that he feared the statement was true, and to account| of the Church of England on the one hand, and of the 
for his official ignorance by announcing the loss of two African | Nonconformists of the Birmingham League on the other. 
steamers, but his reply does not content us at all. He did, it/ It is to be regretted that other points on which those 
would seem, think that troubles might arise upon the Coast, |; who care about the advancement of education are still 
and send for the 2nd West India Regiment, which on June 22/ more solicitous than about theological jealousies received 
was anxiously expected at Cape Coast Castle, but his statement less elucidation than might have been expected. From some 
on Thursday shows that he still underrates the necessities of the | of the Assistant-Commissioners, had they been called, it would 
occasion. Originally, he intimates, he was misled by Colonel | have been useful to learn how the proposals of the Commis- 
Harley’s under-estimate of the force opposed to him—thesort of | Sioners are generally received by local authorities, what are 
thing that occurs in India every day—but Colonel Harley’s later | the chief hindrances to the effective working of the Act; 
reports had been of the most anti-sanguine kind. Neverthe-| what is the usual method of local inquiry and procedure ; 
less, he was only sending out a steamer with provisions and | what amount of sympathy has been evoked by the action of 
stores, instead of at once making serious defeat impossi- | voluntary Committees for counties or for towns; and how far 
ble, and placing the Coast, with a new Governor, armed | the work of reorganising and linking together the endowments 
with complete authority over both civil and military | of various districts on a definite system has actually been 
officers, in a position to bring this shameful Ashantee | accomplished or planned out. It is perhaps inevitable that 


war to a final end. Let the steamer which carries | at this stage of the business a Committee of investigation 


the provisions carry also an Indian Major-General, with | should occupy itself chiefly with matters of controversy 
rank enough to obviate all military jealousy, and authority | affecting rather the principle than the actual operation of the 
enough to do as he pleases, and 500 soldiers and marines, who | Act. But it is not less true that the evidence fails to bring 
will volunteer for the service, who will fully support the West | out into due prominence, the enormous educational im- 
Indians, and who can be used to reform and supply officers | portance of the schemes already issued by the Commissioners, 
to the Houssas and friendly Fantees. Is that too much | the number of hopeful negotiations which appear to have been 
for British strength? He has not the man? We opened with active bodies of trustees all over the kingdom, 
venture to say that the Military Under-Secretary of the | and the anxiety evinced by local governors, wherever sectarian 
India House will lay his hand in an hour on a dozen | or political interests are not toostrong, to avail themselves of the 
thoroughly qualified officers, with sufficient rank, and quite | provisions of the Act. It is only froma brief statement made 
enough prestige to call up volunteers who will be delighted | by the Secretary at the commencement, and from the striking 
with such a commission. They are not afraid of the climate, and practical evidence of Canon Robinson, whose own district 
and would feel themselves amply recompensed by a reward in | in the North of England seems to have been very successfully 
honour. There is a man, to take a single instance, on the | worked, that the Committee can have been enabled to form 
Prince of Wales’s Staff whom it would be a shame to send on | ay approximate estimate of the immense effect already pro- 
such an expedition, but who would as certainly succeed in it | duced by the Act, and the amount of substantial work the 
as if success could be secured by mere volition. We believe, if | Commission has been able during its troubled life of three 
more West Indians are unattainable or indispensable to the | years to effect. 

islands, that the kind of volunteers required could be obtained| The questions put to Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Roby appear 
in London in a week, for ten pounds a man, and that with such | to have been mainly designed to elicit their sentiments as to 
a General, such a force, the 2nd West Indian Regiment, and | the way in which the Act should be interpreted, and the 
the Fantees, who will recover their courage at the first gleam | spirit in which it should be administered. On many topics 
of victory, a punishment may be administered to the Ashantees | these questions went far beyond the immediate scope of the 
such as will make the Coast safe for years, and will not seri-| Act. It may, doubtless, interest many people to know, from 
ously burden the Estimates. The Ashantee King has wanted | the fearless and outspoken replies given to the interrogatories 
extinction for a loyg time. The secret of success in wars | of Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Alderman Lawrence, and others, 
like this, and muddles such as occurred in Jamaica, is to | What views are entertained by these two Commissioners on the 
use the Anglo-Indians, who have been through all that before, | sacredness of founders’ wills, and the degree of denominational 
who care very little about climates, and who, being, as they | exclusiveness which ought to attach for ever to particular 
are here, neglected men, are wild for service and distinction. | trusts. But it is of far more importance to inquire whether 
As for the future garrison of the Colony, a Fantee militia, | private opinions of this kind have actually swayed the Commis- 
once encouraged by victory and oflicered by civilised negroes, | sion in the administration of a very precise and stringent Act 
would do very well; but there should be one regiment either | of Parliament, and whether the schemes issued under its 
Arab or West Indian, and a few British Artillerymen, with the | authority have or have not transcended in any way the plain 
lightest possible guns. The climatic dangers of the Coast | intentions of the Legislature as expressed in that Act. From 
are, no doubt, frightful, but so were those of Pegu and | this point of view the evidence appears to us to have completely 
Arracan, and they have all been overcome by clearances | failed to establish the case of the Act’s opponents. Some of the 
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| a 
owers distinctly given by the Act to the Commissioners, | of foundation, denominational teaching were positively pre- 


notably that of consolidating various foundations together, they scribed. 

appear not to have exercised; mainly in deference to the very) We cannot but doubt very much whether the changes 
strong local objections which are everywhere raised to such | the Committee recommend will really improve the work- 
measures. Other provisions which they have been greatly | ing of the Endowed Schools’ Act. At the same time, we 
plamed for inserting could not have been omitted without | do not think they will practically abridge the power of the 
positively contravening the requirements of the Act. For! Commission in relation to bold and comprehensive readjust- 
example, the evidence of Mr. W. Mathews sets forth with great | ments of ancient foundations with a view to meet the de- 
clearness the objections of the Governors of King Edward’s mands of modern education. The shortcomings of the Commis- 
School, Birmingham, to the scheme issued by the Commis- | sion were due to the very short time given in the Act for the 
sioners. Those objections were taken up by the Marquis of | purpose of a great reform,—which was nevertheless intended to 
Salisbury in the House of Lords, and as is well known, the | be carried out, not by peremptory and despotic powers, but by 
scheme was rejected in that House mainly on the ground that the | conciliation and a gradual infiltration of public opinion. This 
institution was not recognised as one for Church-of-England | it was impossible to carry through in the time proposed, and 
teaching; and that a clause requiring that religious opinions | consequently the scope of the Act was either too great, or else 
should not in future affect the qualification of a Governor, | the powers given under it were too small. A Commission limited 
had been inserted in the scheme. But it is manifest from the | to these powers could not possibly proceed by cautious 
evidence that the Commissioners could not legally have omitted | and graduai approaches to indoctrinate the public mind, but 
this clause, and that there is not a word in the instrument of | was necessarily obliged to try and remodel the secondary 
foundation which entitles King Edward’s School to come | education of the country, in accordance with the recommenda- 
within the special denominational exception provided in| tions of the Schools’ Inquiry Commission. For such a re- 
Section 19 of the Act. In this case, as in others referred to | modelling the public assent was not to be rapidly obtained, 
in Mr. Fagan’s evidence, the objections urged for the Church- | and hence the great difliculties and delays. The powers of 
of-England side apply to the language of the Act itself, and | the Commission should be renewed for at least eight or ten 
not to the way in which it has been administered. That | years, and within that time we do not feel any doubt but that 
gentleman referred to several cases in which schools which he | the Commission would effect a real revolution in public 
regarded as Church foundations, and which have become so by | opinion, and would prepare the public mind to court reforms 
long usage and tradition, had been treated by the Commis- ‘on which it now looks with suspicion and distrust. 

sioners as purely open trusts, free from all sectarian 
restraints. But he did not point to one in which an 





endowment was entitled by the express terms of the in- FARTHING NEWSPAPERS. 
eens of Sountation fo the beet aumption, ond ie HERE is something almost comic in the newly developed 


which the Commissioners had failed to recognise its dis- 
.tinctive character in their scheme. On another point— 
the withdrawal of small endowments heretofore applied to 
elementary instruction from the maintenance of primary 
schools, and their application in some form to higher educa- 
tion,—the objections urged on behalf of the rural clergy and 
other school managers were aimed less at the specific require- 
ments of the Act, than at the practice of the Commission. 
Sir Michael Beach and Mr. Heygate took special pains to elicit 


Conservative respect for the Press. After having defied the 
newspapers all their lives, taxed them, denounced them, and 
oppressed them with libel suits, they are trying asa last resort to 
get possession of them. Our party, say the ‘Tadpoles of to-day, 
have neglected the Press too much, and after setting up newspaper 
after newspaper, each more unreadable than the other, they have 
resolved on a brave stroke. They will outdo all the world by 
cheapness. If they can only get their newspaper every day into 


from various witnesses that this measure is felt by many as a | every man’s hand, they must, they think, convert him ; and they 
great hardship ; especially when it deprives a parochial school | are resolved that price shall be no obstacle to the poorest. Paper- 
of a little endowment on which it has been accustomed to rely | makers, printers, and other such folk, having had nearly enough 
for its maintenance, and thus renders the establishment of a|of their promises, and of experiments whether a daily paper 
Board School and the imposition of rates necessary. Onthe|can be made to pay after an expenditure of twopence- 
other hand, the Nonconformist witnesses evinced the greatest | halfpenny,—made by men whose party transported the born 
unwillingness to allow an endowment either to supersede or | Tory editor, the one man in the party with a genius for 
to postpone the establishment of public Elementary Schools | journalism, to Spain,—they have subscribed a considerable 
under Boards ; and they urged it as a special grievance that | sum, and are going on Monday next to introduce a really cheap 
whereas before the Act, the management of the endowed | journal to the cottager, whom they intend, when sufficiently 
schools everywhere was virtually in the hands of Churchmen, manipulated, to introduce to the electorate. Quite aware among 
the schemes of the Commissioners had not with sufficient themselves, though quite prepared to deny it to the public, that a 
boldness redressed this inequality, but had retained a con- | eottager, with all his privileges, and doles, and low rents, cannot 
siderable number of the existing governors, leaving their | buy a penny paper—in America the first purchase of every work- 
places to be gradually supplied through the ordinary operation | man—they have resolved to make one so cheap that even the 
of the new clauses relating to representative Governors, as | jahourer shall not feel the cost, have arranged for starting a daily 
vacancies hereafter arose. . paper which can be sold to any twelve subscribers at a shilling a 
It appears that of these two classes of objectors, the latter | week, or a penny each, or to any single subscriber who will walk 
failed altogether to impress the Committee, while the resolu- | for it to the village shop at a farthing a copy. Such cheapness, 
cos teomegee 4 adop ted in the Report recognised the Sores of | the Tories think, must attract, and if they attract they win ; andif 
aps b . hed bin oe ey ~ sage of = vs sot — they win, then they will have a control over the masses such as 
Be ee ee Oe UND eee Cy Omer aor | iin Penny Press, they think, has given to the Liberals. They will 
ns rae age set —s eee - ee ame | be able to diffuse their ideas among the ‘ people,” to instruct 
changes in the Amending Bill are in the direction desire : ‘ 
by the Conservative and Clerical opponents to the present anne daily : perenne yang ee aw — ne " put 
Act. Clause 3 exempts from the jurisdiction of the Commis- cone” SL aS eS ee, eae + on 4 
sion all endowments of less value than £100 per annum, if at all the literature Dr. Daft recently denounce ete re 
heretofore devoted to elementary schools, and thus leaves the all things aristocratic in tone, which ~ 4 “eam 
managers of such schools at liberty, unless they apply to the reverential for upholstery as Lothair, which, Ike Om r 
Educational Department of the Privy Council for a scheme to represents the voluptuary as wicked, but great, powerful, an 
employ their endowments in relief of the ordinary subscriptions | #4venturous, and which is no more read in villages than Mr. 
or rates. Clause 5 permits an ecclesiastical person—a Dean | Huxley is read in towns. ‘he farthing paper is to report the 
or Vicar—if a member ex officio of a governing body under Tory speeches, to describe their plans, to make their side of all 
the existing trust, even when that trust is not entitled to the | things appear the most attractive to the poor. : 
denominational exception, to remain in office as a Governor.| ‘The specimen number of this strange experiment lies before us, 
And Clause 6 enlarges the limits of the much discussed Section | and if we know the least about our own trade, it is a failure from 
19 of the original Act, by requiring that in the case of | the beginning. Itis a badly printed, hard-to-read little tract, and 
all educational trusts of later date than the Toleration Act | if it is given away will make no difference in politics in the least. 
which require that the members of the governing body, the | It is not even cheap. We can imagine the proprietors of Lloyd's 
principal teacher, or the scholars shall be members of a parti- | Weekly News, greatly alarmed, it may be, at first, but reassured by 
cular church, sect, or denomination, it shall be subject to the | the sight of the short, narrow two-columned scrap in four pages, 
same exceptions as if, by the express terms of the instrument | which, when multiplied by six, will be equal to about one-half of 
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their paper, which Douglas Jerrold once edited, and which even yet 
they find it worth while, in some districts, at all events, to adver- 
tise on every country barn, and sell at every disagreeable pike. 
If cheapness be the object, no cottager will look at the daily- 


weekly paper, one-sixth the size of the Echo, but offered at | 


half its price, more closely printed, and edited, if we may 
judge by theespecimen number before us—perhaps not a 
fair test—by some clergyman with a strong taste for 
sermons, and for a healthy, but rather over-learned anti- 
quarianism. The general address is preachy, not a bit better 
than an average Tory curate’s sermon, the main subject being 
the peculiar grace which attaches to every State in which a 
National Church exists, and is in harmony with the State. The 
poor cottager will read that, we acknowledge, for the type is big 
enough to read, and as his brother is getting on in America, 
where all such union is repudiated, and his brother-in-law is 
prospering in Melbourne, where the national Church was abolished, 
and as he has some vague idea of Rome, where Church and State 
were once identical, and as he is exquisitely uncomfortable in a 
village where parson and squire are really brothers, as well as 
brethren—quite a different thing—he will disbelieve the assertiou 
more thoroughly than usual. As to the rest, he will after one 
reading give it up in despair. It would be unfair to judge a 
coming paper from a specimen number, written by some man 
who thinks labourers care for a long series of excerpta from the 
Athenzum, or for paragraphs as bare as if taken from a dictionary, 
or for information conveyed in a Liebig extract of this kind :— 

“Dr, Charles Beke, the well known traveller, is seriously ill at Paris. 

“On Monday night, the sum of £450 was stolen out of a beer-house at 
Bolton. 

“The Barrow Corporation has purchased the Ulverston Waterworks 
for £19,500, 

“ On Monday haymaking commenced at Dulwich and iu several other 
parts of Surrey. 

“Four men haye been apprehended for a most savage assault on a 
family at Irvine. 

“The son of Dr. Twining, late of St. Bees, fell from a rock on Sunday, 
and was killed. 

“The Society of Friends in Ireland have issued an address against 
the use of intoxicating drinks. 

“The twelfth anniversary of the French Protestant Evangelical 
Church, Bayswater, was celebrated on Tuesday. 


“ The horse show in the Alexandra Park is well attended, and the | 


spectators are highly pleased with the entertainment. 

“Professor Selwyn will subscribe £500 towards the erection of 
a statue of the late Professor Sedgwick, at Cambridge. 

“Lord Dunglass, Coldstream Guards, and Mr. W. Miller, of Mander- 
ston, were proposed yesterday as candidates for Berwickshire. 

“The Government haye abandoned their intention of introducing a 
bill this session for improving labourers’ cottages in Ireland. 

“Mr. J. F. Simpson, solicitor, of Nottingham, was drowned yesterday 
afternoon, in the Trent, owing to the capsizing of his canoe. 

“The balance of the war indemnity to be paid by France is 
750,000,000 franes, of which M. Magne has now 670 millions in hand.” 
Imagine the face of an Essex blacksmith when he comes 
across matter of that sort, which even if it interested him 
at all, would interest him only after an infinity of details had 
been explained to him, with slow repetition and minuteness such 
as one or two of the tract-writers understand ; who knows nothiug 
of the words employed, and would rather have the Sudbury broad- 
sheet, with its heavy columns and minute news about his neighbours, 
and a full account of what the local Jawyers said to the local magis- 
trates, than any amount of telegrams, or leading articles either! 
He will not buy it, after a first essay made under the instigation 
of the parson, but will walk off to the public-house to hear some- 
thing he likes read to him, with amplifications by the parish clerk 
and the district ‘‘ vet.,” or anybody he is accustomed to trust for 
his information. Cheapness is not everything, even to labourers, 
though they would be infinitely happy to receive an extra shilling 
a week, and spend a penny of it in a paper of their own. 
papers are not, as a rule,sovery bad. They use hard words, and 
are a great deal too careful to be accurate in their police reports— 
nearly as accurate as the Times was when it reported Queen Caro- 
line’s trial—but they are seldom deliberately bad; and as to their 
incidental badness, we must remember a fact very strongly pressed 
by aclergyman who gave evidence before the latest Literature 
Committee of the House of Commons. 


pression on iron by a blow which would be perceptible on a pat of | 
A rough-speaking, rough-living people is not affected | 


butter. 
either for evil or good by the careful language used and understood 
by those above them. 


be read aloud in a village tap-room, without any more idea of its 


unfitness than when our grandmothers read it ; and Cobbett would | 


not even now be pronounced violent. To say to our readers that 
‘*the Ministry have trailed the English flag,” and to say to 


Their | 


You cannot make an im- | 


Smollett’s *‘ Humphrey Clinker” could | 
not be read aloud at all in an English drawing-room, but it could | 


| the audience in a Somersetshire cider tap-room that “ Ministers 
| are a damned set of skulks who have betrayed England to the 
| enemy,” are, as far as the impression made goes, identical utterances 
| producing precisely the same effect, or in the second case rather 

less, because they are not equally full of belief that you know the 
| facts. The reverence of a cottager for printed matter is frightful, 
| but his reverence for it if it comes from *“* Lunnon” ig decidedly 
diminished, unless indeed it is in the Times, which he never reads, 
| but in which he knows his superiors believe. ‘The local papers, we 
| think, need not fear ‘‘ The Penny-a-Week Country Daily News. 
| paper,” nor its rival either on the Liberal side, which we hayg 
heard of, but not seen. It will have to be as stupid ag 
| the other one, unless, indeed, it takes a special course. Let it 
| devote itself to the Union question, publish reports of all meetings, 

and specially publish minute reports of all decisions by magistrates 
(in which Union labourers are concerned, showing honestly its bias, 
| but remembering to be strictly truthful and fair. The facts will 
| speak for themselves all the more for truth, and while in twelye 

months such a newspaper will be a property, in three years it will 
have emancipated the ploughmen, and made them, as in Scotland, 
| dour and hearty Liberals. Even then its proprietors will be wise 
| to print in good type, on paper not too thin for printing, and 
| to sell a weekly or semi-weekly edition only, at a halfpenny. An 
| Echo without advertisements and devoted to the labourers ought 


| to pay. 





| THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS OF BIRDS. 
HE Popular Science Review for July contains some interesting 
but too brief remarks by Mr. Leith Adams on the Mental 
| Powers of Birds, which it is interesting to define specifically as 
| distinguished from the mental powers of other animals of the higher 
| order of sagacity. This we will briefly do. First, it would appear 
‘from Mr. Darwin's discussions—though Mr. Leith Adams hardly - 
refers to them,—that none of the lower orders of creatures have so 
| keen an appreciation of beauty as many kinds of birds, and certainly 
that none turn this taste for beauty so deliberately to the purpose 
| of social amusement. That great naturalist has described how 
| some kinds of birds really celebrate festivities very closely approach- 
| ing to our wedding fétes, balls, and garden parties, in places 
| carefully decorated and arranged by the birds for the purpose of 
| social gatherings, and which are not used for their actual dwell- 
| ing-places. ‘The best evidence, says Mr. Darwin, of a taste for 
| the beautiful ‘‘is afforded by the three genera of Australian 
| bower-birds.” ‘‘Their bowers where the sexes congregate and 
play strange antics” [? at all stranger than our waltzes and 
| quadrilles] ‘‘ are differently constructed; but what most con- 
cerns us is that they are decorated in a different manner by 
the different species. ‘The Satin Bower-bird collects gaily- 
coloured articles, such as the blue tail-feathers of parrakeets, 
| bleached bones and shells, which it sticks between the twigs, or 
| arranges at the entrance. Mr. Gould found in one bower a neatly- 
worked stone tomahawk and a slip of blue cotton, evidently pro- 
| cured from a native encampment. These objects are continually 
rearranged and carried about by the birds while at play. The 
| bower of the Spotted Bower-bird is beautifully lined with tall 
grasses, so disposed that the heads nearly meet, and the 
| decorations are very profuse. Round stones are used to keep 
| the grass-stems in their proper places, and to make divergent 
| paths leading to the bower. The stones and_ shells 
| are often brought from a great distance. The Regent-bird, as 
described by Mr. Ramsay, ornaments its short bower with bleached 
' land-shells belonging to five or six species, and ‘ with berries of 
various colours, blue, red, and black, which give it, when fresh, 
a very pretty appearance. Besides these, there were several newly- 
picked leaves and young shoots of a pinkish colour, the whole 
showing a decided taste for the beautiful.’ Well may Mr. Gould 
say, ‘these highly-decorated halls of assembly must be regarded 
as the most wonderful instances of bird architecture yet 
discovered ;’ and the taste, we see, of the several species 
certainly differs.” You could not have distincter evidence in 4 
lady’s salon carefully decorated with flowers, either of her taste 
| for the beautiful, or of the deliberate subordination of that taste to 
social purposes, than we have here of the same qualities in birds. 
Mr. Leith Adams in his paper hardly refers, as we have already 
observed, to this remarkable class of facts at all, only pointing 
out that the obvious preference for gaily-coloured plumage on 
the part of the females clearly implies a genuine taste for 
the beautiful in birds, which is, of course, true, but is not 
nearly as good evidence of a distinct intellectual develop- 
| ment on this point, as the elaborate decoration of their bowers 
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by birds for festive purposes. The mere preference of gay|than birds. Cats, for instance, constantly feign sleep, for the 
colours may be unconscious and purely instinctive, but when a | purpose of catching birds or mice more effectually. 
pird looks out for bleached land-shells and tall grasses toornament | On the whole, however, it may be safely said that birds seem to 
its reception room, and fetches round stones to ‘ fix” the grasses | have much more capacity for perceiving beauty, much more gift 
jn their proper place, and then uses the hall thus provided | for social enjoyment, a finer knowledge of distance and direction, 
only for festive social purposes, you can hardly deny | and more power of vocal imitation, than any other order of 
guch birds either the powers or the tastes of landscape | animals of which we know anything. On the other hand, they 
deners and ball-givers. And we fancy this kind of | have less sense of power and sympathy than the dog, and there- 
deliberate taste for the beautiful, and the beautiful in subor- | fore, much less sense of responsibility to their superiors, whom 
dination to social purposes, is confined among the lower animals to | they often love, but seldom serve. Perhaps we might generalise 
birds; and as regards the social purposes, to a very few orders of | these mental qualifications by saying that birds are chiefly educated 
birds. A great many birds seem to have more appreciation of | by perceptions, wonderfully accurate indeed, but still of things ata 
beauty of colour than almost any other class of animals, but | distance, of things at an almost telescopic range; that their 
only in a few species has it risen to the point of a really deco- | rapidity of flight makes them creatures of wide experience, but 
rative social art. We may gather from this that in the bird the | not of full experience of any species but their own; and that as a 
perception of harmony is of a very high kind, and this evidently | result, they cannot know men well enough to learn as much from 
applies to sound as well as colour. No creatures utter sounds so| men, as dogs, and cats, and elephants, and even other orders 
full of beauty, or display such wonderful qualifications for imitat- | of creatures learn. Birds, in short, get bird's-eye views of 
ing the beautiful sounds they hear. Must we not say, then, | the earth, and bird’s-eye views, however instructive to those 
that the bird has, in more force than any other species of the lower | who have previously mastered the details carefully, do not exactly 
animals, the perception of harmony in forms, colours, and sounds, | furnish a good basis for progressive knowledge. They obviously 
and the further consciousness of the fascination such harmony has get a knowledge of geography, and in some sense of the air 
for its own species, and the enhancement it lends to social | and its currents, such as no other creatures can have. They have 
epjoyments. an ear for music and an eye for harmony of form and colour, and 
Another great mental quality which birds seem to have in excess | probably of movement,—for there are bird-dances which Taglioni 
of other animals is a very fine calculation of distance, and this, | would have despaired of imitating,—such as no other member of 
too, in direct subordination to their own well-being. It has been | the animal world possesses; and the perception of beauty, we 
shown again and again,—and Mr. Leith Adams refers to some | know, depends on nothing so much as the coup d'cil, and this 
facts in support of it in this essay,—that as new weapons of offence | birds can always command. But they lose, by their great privi- 
are invented, many species of birds narrowly observe the range of | lege of wings, that slow and sure experience of the ways of 
the new bows or guns, and keep out of range, not even troubling | man which some less gifted animals acquire. A swift which 
themselves to go at all farther than is necessary to be out of range. | flies at the rate of 270 miles an hour, according to Mr. 
Quite recently we have read, though we cannot verify the reference | Leith Adams, clearly cannot have a brain to utilise an ex- 
at present, of some birds which adapted themselves within afew days | perience acquired at that rate in any but a very perfunc- 
to the increased range of the rifle, directly after they had learned tory way. ‘Therefore, though birds have so strange a percep- 
its range for the first time, having been previously accustomed | tion of beauty, which hardly needs close analysis, they are too 
only to the fowling-piece, and kept just outside the two thousand | fast, too migratory in their habits, to learn anything which needs 
yards’ range, or whatever range it was, retaining their composure | perfect fidelity and vigilance confined to a very narrow circle of 
perfectly at that distance. We suppose the wonderful accuracy | facts. They are the musicians, and we might almost say the sensu- 
of the travelling birds in striking the exact point for which they | ous poets of the animal world, but musicians and sensuous poets do 
are bound, of which Mr. Leith Adams gives us wonderfal illustra- | not conduce to progressive knowledge and ethical culture. Birds 
tions, is a still greater proof of the same power. Mr. Adams tells | range too high and fly too fast for sympathy with man, and so it 
us of swifts which, after eight months’ absence in the South,—at a | happens that their intellectual powers, remarkable and unique as 
distance of some 1,800 or 1,900 miles,—return not merely to the they are in the animal world, never become so human and so almost 
same region, but to the same nests which they had deserted, and that, ‘spiritual as those of creatures which can only boast of very 
too, year after year,—the individuals having been marked so that | inferior powers. 
there could be no mistake as to their identity, unless indeed there fan — 
be such creatures as Claimants to abandoned nests even in the ss 
ornithological world. Again, the delicate adaptation of the power LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
of geometrical measurement to the welfare of its species seems to | hanlt 
be shown by the weaver-bird of India, which hangs its ‘elaborately THE LATE ANTI-CONFESSIONAL MEETING, 
constructed, purse-shaped nest” ‘from the tops of branches over- (To tHe Eviror oy Tus “SPectatos.") 
hanging deep wells,” in order to render it particularly difficult for | Srr,—It is commonly said of the Spectator, with reference to 
enemies to get at the nest without running a great risk of falling | religious parties, ‘* It smiles on the Broad Churchmen, condemns 
into the well. the Ritualists with faint praise, and treats the Evangelicals with 
Again, none of the lower animals, except the monkey, seems to | contempt.” As one of the latter, let me thank you that you have 
have so much imitative power, particularly in relation to sounds, | allowed your indignation at the tone of the late Anti-Confessional 
—the imitative power of monkeys has more of capacity in it for | Meeting to treat us for once with the respect generally icaptiod 
imitating gestures,—as parrots, mocking-birds, ravens, and other | by the use of strong language. You speak of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
tribes of birds. Curiously enough, this seems to be more or less | speech as “ vulgar, savage, and silly,” —of the people who cheered 
@ quality of tame, as distinguished from wild birds. At least, ‘him as “savage bigots ;” that ‘there is a party in the English 
Mr. Leith Adams says that parrots, the cleverest of all these | Church less candid than the Ritualists, less just to their 
imitators when in captivity, ‘‘are not by any means given | enemies, less sincere with themselves, less honest interpreters 
to copy the call-notes of other birds in their native woods,” | of the letter of the English ecclesiastical law. And yet 
so that imitation would seem to be the channel into which | you say, ‘‘We have no kind of doubt but that the Confes- 
their intellectual energy is apt to be directed, when they are | sional has often been made the means of very great demoralisa- 
robbed of their natural occupations. ‘That is, we suppose, their | tion, nor that in certain lines of moral disease its tendency is 
perceptions being very acute, and their voice well developed, | very mischievous.” You add that it is ‘quite falae to deny that 
directly they are cut off from their usual occupations, they begin | in relation to other than sexual sins it has sometimes done good 
to imitate all they hear by way of exercising their latent | service.” : ; ; 
faculties. That birds can go beyond mere imitation, and are| With the ability and discernment which conspicuously mark 
to some extent accomplished actors, the evidence as to all those all your writing, you open up the whole question by these two 
birds which, by false pretences of agitation, lure the | remarks, and virtually concede all we ask. You can scarcely 
trapper away from the vicinity of their nest, completely | have read the now famous Petition of the 483, or you would have 
shows. Mr. Leith Adams bears witness to this, and tells discerned that what they demand is the restoration of the Con- 
besides the story of the trick played by the ruby-throated hum- fessional throughout the English Church, as well as — 
ming-bird of Canada, which, if captured, ‘‘feigns death by | other practices which were abandoned at the leforma- 
shutting its eyes and remaining quite motionless,” and then sud- tion. ‘That the unburdening of aa oppressed heart . 
denly makes a vigorous effort to escape. This shows not merely some wise aud discreet person 18 sometimes — a 
a dramatic gift, but a distinct purpose in the use of it. Ruses of | admit. But is this what these men are asking for? Bes ey 
a similar kind are, however, not unexampled in other animals | not demanding that the whole power of the Confessional, as prac- 
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tised by the priests of Rome, shall be conferred upon them. Be|the independence of the people.” Well, Mr. Chamberlain is ig 
assured nothing less than this will satisfy them. It is the know- | favour of universal compulsion, and when that comes into force 
ledge of this, together with the further knowledge which some of | the fees for the education of the children of the poor will have to 
us possess of the way in which many amongst them are already | be paid for them. Call the relief by whatever name you will 
using their influence in this direction, that roused the indigna- | relief itis. The only difference between us is that we would es 
tion of the meeting on Monday week. What they ask for is not| serve the parent’s right to choose his child’s school while Mr. 
for such a class of confessors as those wise, thoughtful, experi- | Chamberlain would rob the parent of that right whenever he was 
enced, and discreet persons you recommend in so Utopian | not rich enough to pay for it. And yet he has the marvellous 
&@ manner, but to have the scalpel put into their hands, | effrontery to talk about the ‘independence of the people,”—he 
that they may lay bare the consciences of those who| who would rob them of that independence exactly where they 
are under their influence, not only in matters of general | most value it!—I am, Sir, &c., GILBERT VENABLEs. 

difficulty, but also in relation to those ‘‘sexual sins” the dealing 
with which in the Confessional has caused such loathing and dread 
among Englishmen of all classes. Doubtless the 483 and their 
sympathisers are divisible into two classes, those who are honest 
but blind, and those who are crafty and discerning, but the history 











WOMEN IN FACTORIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Is it not better that all workers of both sexes should be 
of the Church proves that the former are as mischievous as the — poten wean ayo then = = pee aia from 
latter. If some of the teachers of heresy were not upright, honest, | " mgood b : ae matt een : oe ae ‘ pete 
and highly moral men, it would make no way. In your ultra-| pa rg i es ‘' a a ae Tes . ned vache lin factories 
liberalism as regards Church questions, you may sneer at and treat aes sectcrany Gx rebar coca Rage yy” yok 
us with contempt, but you may one day have to acknowledge that ER Se ‘ of i zs yr nee T ePawe: — 
we have done something towards saving the Church from that dis- ee ee ee ee ee pd - ee ey ae ee 
solution with which she seems to be threatened.—I am, Sir, &c., ie he stood alone. After this, | arliament ought surely a to 
yy Rontooy | lend itself to assisting them to reduce their hours by obtaining 
. : , stalker “ | legal restrictions on the labour of fellow-operatives whom they 
[We see nothing but evil of all kinds in falsely describing the | have refused to allow the chance of helping themselves. ‘To grant 
apologists for a mischievous practice. That was what Lord | the request will be a cruel kindness to the working-clasees them- 
Shaftesbury and his supporters did, and did in language which | selves, who, in seeking for further restrictions on the labour of 
most of them had ample means of knowing does not apply in the | women, are developing into a source of weakness in their midst 

least to the fanatical enthusiasts of the Ritualistic party of to-| phat might be a source of strength. 
day. Honest opponents, however wide apart, ought to be able to/ you remark that all this tends to the repeal of the existing 
treat each other personally with respect. Lord Shaftesbury seems | Factory Acts. So far as women’s labour is concerned, that is 
incapable of this, in relation to topics like that of Confession.— | true, And if the workmen had pursued a less aristocratic or 


Ep. Spectator.] 2 a | oligarchic policy, I firmly believe that instead of discussing pro- 
: we posals for such interference with the labour of adults, we should 

THE “LESSON OF THE BATH ELECTION.” | now be doing away with the interference which already exists. 
ae ae Seen OF ae ees If it were worth while to bandy epithets ‘ cold-blooded 


Srr,—lIn the first paragraph of his letter to you Mr. Chamberlain | g.onomists ” might retort with “foolish philanthropists.” The 


says that the National Education League had ‘‘ every reason to be | persons who propose to prevent a wife from supporting herself do 


satisfied ” with ‘* the pledge which was ultimately obtained from | not propose to give her power to make her husband support her.— 
Captain Hayter in relation to his Education policy.” In the) y am, Sir, &c., F. H. vo. 
second paragraph he says:—‘‘ One of our ablest opponents has | 


said truly, ‘The 25th Clause is no insignificant matter; itisthe) ~ 9 0 a as oe Tees 
key of the whole position.’” | THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE ORGANISATION OF 


ay ‘ . : oe JADEMIC STUDY. 
Now if you turn to Captain Hayter’s “‘ ultimate pledge ” which | : ACADEMICAL wrUl : = 
‘ y bs e TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
caused the retirement of Mr. Cox, you will see that it contained S : ‘ : 
. % 2 : pis : Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter in your journal 
no direct allusion to the 25th Clause. ‘T'he assurance which Mr. | . age os 
: , ; f June 28th, on the ‘‘ Association for the Organisation of 
Chamberlain deems satisfactory was that Captain Hayter had > a Page at = ” 
P ss : Academical Study,” signed, ‘‘C. E. Appleton, Hon. Sec.” As 
always been in favour of ‘‘ the principle of universal compulsory} ,,.. .. : : s 
os : . . .” | this signature is calculated to mislead your readers, it may be well 
attendance,” and ‘‘ the universal establishment of School Boards in to shake: tat She. Meatieten 3 ae a io haven f th 
districts provided for by the Education Act.” Whether Captain| <*“ lense ee Sx... sencasieraher Gite. den senna sthagad eapoahbene 
Havt P thi y by tl lificati : hn Ketial Pra'n’ Committee of Management of the Association, who are now 
“iad oa indie ad = ae a tin, ey = 5 vod | occupied in carrying out the instructions contained in the Report 
hs e where A a ag a ene ° ea —_ , niet | to which you refer, and of which I enclose a copy. These views 
a. putea amg, dave Ratatde much in favour oF Compulsion | were quite correctly summed up in your former article, which 
and universal School Boards as Mr. Chamberlain himself. But | Mr. Appleton controverts 
“ee iti ” P =) : B 7 —- 3 ’ 
a % wip, . = age zene sp a Nap at — I must add that the impression naturally conveyed by Mr. 
> tall — 30k ie aot & _ “ne of pats i, | Appleton's statement that the principles of the Report have 
Jae ab wh dasa a onary “a sat 7 9 ee <y pote been, since its adoption by the Association, ‘‘ disavowed in writing 
. ioe rey as 6 aoe ape we ae" oc 7 _ ; ae | by a majority of two to one,” is altogether incorrect. Since the 
on ied : cst = J geno nr eg ees : = . me a | meeting at which the Report was formally adopted, the Associa- 
Tae Sang CANES They oe ee eee cheng | tion, as a whole, has not expressed any opinion on the subject.— 
The first ‘‘lesson of the Bath election,” which lesson Mr.|1 am. Sir. &c 
Chamberlain tells us is to be repeated again and again, seems to | sini tis . , : 
. are Henry Srpewick, Secretary to the Committee. 
be that after all, the Leaguers’ bark is worse than their bite. segs y 
The second lesson of the Bath election is taught by the fact | 
that Alderman Murch, who swallowed the Radical programme | GERMAN COOKERY. 
whole, was not so successful as Captain Hayter, who took at least | (To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
two bites at it, and then left part of it uneaten. If that teaches Sin,—I have just read your article on ‘‘German Cookery,” and 
any lesson at all, it is that among Liberal voters the League is not | cannot refrain from seizing my pen. I must complain of your 
admired. | supercilious tone and want of fairness. Really, Sir, a people who 
After your leader of last week, it is quite unnecessary to refute | eat currant jelly with their mutton, and apple sauce with their 
Messrs. Dale and Chamberlain’s silly notion that the English | goose, have no right to make merry over “ the eccentric mixtures 
parochial clergy can be classed with the organised Clerical party | of meat and stewed fruit that are served at German table 
on the Continent. Equally childish—and I should suppose some- | d’hotes,” and those who extinguish their green peas in mint have 
what insulting to English Liberals—is Mr. Chamberlain’s assump- no business to ridicule our green peas stewed with innocent young 
tion that the aims and objects of “ advanced Liberals” here must | carrots. Your reviewer says most of our soups are * watery 
be identical with the aims and objects of ‘advanced Liberals” | compounds.” We evidently writes under the subjective recol- 
abroad. To be led into a false analogy by the mere similarity of lection of his table d‘héte experience, and no one: who has 
names is a thing of which the veriest tyro in politics should be| dined with comfortable German families could say such a 
ashamed. \thing. Let him compare our “watery compounds” with the 
One more point is worth notice. Mr. Chamberlain says that the glue, flavoured with cayenne pepper and Harvey sauce, which is 
contemplated change in the Education Act would be * fatal to! offered at your railway stations (under the name of “ Refresh- 
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ment !”) and in your hotels, and I shall not fear the comparison. | lington felt or affected great indignation at the imputation, and 
Oar health at least does not give way under the treatment, and if took considerable pains to place himself in a position to be able to 
it were not for our mineral waters, where would the English | contradict it in express terms. 

stomach be? As to your aristocratic dislike of the smell of Sauer-| But in 1828 the time for such a negotiation—if, indeed, there 
kraut, I treat it with the contempt which ignorance and affected ever was a time when the Pope and the Irish Catholics would 
gentility deserve. Why is it a noble pastime to sniff and eat have agreed to it—had passed. Accordingly, in the memorandum 
high venison and bigh grouse, and an abomination to like Sauer- prepared by the Duke in August, 1828, submitted first to the 
kraut? Have you ever eaten partridge with Sauerkraut? Every King, and then with his Majesty’s consent to Lord Lyndhurst and 
rational man will prefer that to the mawkish poultice which accom- Mr. Peel, the plan of a negotiation with Rome was altogether 
panies your birds, and which civilised nations only use externally! omitted. ‘The Duke's actual scheme of Catholic emancipation, as 
Excuse a little warmth of expression ; nichts fiir wngut, we say. proposed to his Cabinet, recommended instead,—(1), that the 
The perusal of your article has recalled to my memory many a civil disabilities affecting Catholics should be discontinued, 
familiar dish of my home, and forcibly reminded me of the privations excepting their eligibility to certain offices the holders 
we have to endure in this island, and Heimweh has moved my} of which dispose of Church patronage; (2), that the clause 








feelings. —I am, Sir, &c., A GERMAN. of the Act of Union requiring the oath of supremacy to 
be taken should be suspended for one year, for all members 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND “JANE EYRE.” |who should take the oath then prescribed to be taken by 

[To THe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} Catholics in other public capacities; (3), that the Irish franchise 


Sm,—Allow me to make an explanation of one matter alluded to | should be restricted to persons paying five pounds a year in local 
in your flattering notice of my article on “The Brontés” in the | rates; (4), that a Regium Donum of £300,000 a year should be 
current number of the Cornhill Magazine. Your reviewer says, voted for the Catholic priesthood; (5), that no Catholic priest 
4*No amount of admiration can obscure the fact that Currer Bell should be at liberty to act as such without Royal licence ; (6), 
makes Jane Eyre love a man whose undisguised immorality, whose | that priests acting without such licence should be treated as guilty 
mere speech must have shocked a perfectly pure nature, and that| of misdemeanour; (7), that priests receiving Regium Donum 
therein lies essential coarseness.” Now Rochester never committed | should take the Catholic oath of allegiance, and also an oath that 
a single immoral act after he became acquainted with Jane Eyre; they would not assume any title, or exercise any authority not 
on the contrary, he developed much moral heroism. Of course | conceded to them by law; (8), in fine, that no convent or 
many persons would consider it immoral for Rochester to love at monastery should be formed within the United Kingdom without 
all whilst his maniac wife was living, even though his affections | Royal licence. 
had been devastated and his whole life blighted; but he seems to —_Jt is now possible for the first time to follow the prolonged and 
me to be far more deserving of pity than of blame. His language anxious discussion which these proposals underwent within the 
was violent, it is true, but I still cannot find the ‘‘ coarseness” in Government, and especially between Wellington and Peel. In 
the book asserted to exist by many critics. ‘The love of woman Peel's Memoirs his memorandum in reply to the Duke is given, 
“‘passeth knowledge”; and even though we cannot understand it, | but without the document on which it is based ; nor is that docu- 
the love of a Jane Eyre for a Rochester is more sublime than ment given in its order of date in the Wellington Correspondence. 
debasing ; it appears to have been the one thing here which saved | [t will be found detached from the Memorandum on the Clare 
a rugged but great spirit from utter ruin. I think I ought to say | Election in Vol. V., p. 254. It is from Peel's notes upon it that 
‘these few words in justice to the memory of Charlotte Bronté, as| we Jearn the sum proposed for the Irish Catholic priesthood was 
some indication of what was working in her mind when she drew | £300,000 a year. A blank is left for this sum in the paper as it 
these remarkable characters.—I am, Sir, &c., was recorded by the Duke. Peel's criticism upon Wellington's 
GrorGe Barnett SMITH. | proposal is certainly not of a character to raise our estimate of his 
— ——+ foresight or statesmanship. He was of opinion that the number 
™ | of Catholics sitting at the same time in Parliament should be 
O O K S. | limited,—a proposition probably impracticable ; for how would it be 
cnuucigigianes 


} 
| possible at a general election to fetter the freedom of constituen- 


THE WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE ON cies? and if all the Irish counties elected Catholics, how decide 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATLON.* that the election for Clare was void, but that of Tipperary valid ? 
(SECOND NOTICE] —superfluous as well, for the Irish Catholics have always been as well 


Atrovent Wellington remained opposed, until the occurrence of content to be represented by Protestants of their political opinions 
‘the Clare election, to actual legislation on the Catholic question, as by members of their own communion. As to the House of 
he had long before contemplated the possible necessity of repeal- Lords, Peel saw no reason for any limitation. ‘* Conversions to the 
ing the Penal Laws, and in particular had studied the nature of the Roman Catholic faith,” he said, little imagining a time when his 
relations which, in such an event, it would be desirable to estab- | successor in the leadership of the Tory party should write Lothair, 
lish with the See of Rome. In the second volume of the present «are not much to be apprehended,” and the Crown could always 
series of his Correspondence there will be found a very careful | refuse to create any more Catholic peers. There are, indeed, at least 
memorandum, written in the winter of 1825, ‘on the case of the half-a-dozen convert peers in the present House, and our Peelite 
Roman Catholics of Ireland,” in which he contemplates the policy Premier has created as many as three Catholic peers, Lords Acton, 
of proceeding to remove the civil disabilities affecting the laity of }Joward, and O'Hagan, in a single year. Peel seems to have felt 
that communion, and the grant of a considerable Regium Donum| much more serious apprehension for the state of the English 
to their clergy, but on the absolute condition, to be prearranged | constituencies. “ Why,” he asks, ‘may not the Duke of 
by Concordat with the Pope, that the Catholic Church in Ireland Norfolk acquire as large a borough influence as Lord Dar- 
should be reduced from the condition of a National to that of a} lington or Lord Hertford?” Nor was this the only danger. 
Missionary Church ; that its Bishops should renounce the titles of | He believed that ‘the existing state of the elective franchise in 
‘their Sees, assume titles in partibus instead, and exercise episcopal England would admit of a larger return of Roman Catholics for the 
functions only as Vicars-Apostolic ; that the British Government | boroughs of England than would be proportionate to their relative 
should have the power, in the case of new nominations to the wealth, or influence, or numbers.” Nearly half a century has 
episcopal office, of limiting the choice of the Pope to one of two passed since Catholic Emancipation, and there is not in the present 
thames ; and should also have the right of surveillance over the | Parliament a single Catholic sitting for a British constituency. 
communications of the Catholic Church in Ireland with the See of The borough of Arundel is disfranchised, and with it has vanished 
Rome. If the Vatican could be brought beforehand to consent to the only direct electoral influence the house of Norfolk ever exer- 
such a Concordat, it was the Duke’s opinion that Lord Liverpool's cised. To the proposal of pensioning the Irish priests, Peel made 
Government might safely then and there embody it in an Act an original, and as it proved, a fatal objection. He objected that 
of Parliament, repeal the laws imposing civil disabilities, and pro- the English Dissenter, just emancipated, might possibly ‘re- 
pose to pension the priests. There is no evidence in the (vr- monstrate against being made to contribute his share towards 
respondence that such a negotiation was ever attempted at Rome. the support of two Churches unless you take the case of his 
O'Connell declared at the Catholic Association in 1828 thathe had Church also into consideration.” Where would be the end of 
reason to believe some overture in such a direction had been endowment, if all the myriad varieties of Dissenters were to be 
made through the Hanoverian Envoy to the Papal Court. Wel- endowed? What budget could bear it? This shrewd objection 
me h PiohlMarahal Arthur. Date or, Seems to have been fatal to the whole scheme of a Concordat with 


* Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field-Marshal Arthur, Duke « 
7 7 ? 











Wellington, K.G, Edited by his Son, the Duke of Wellington, K.G. (In continuation Rome, for manifestly it was only on the ground of the Roman 
of the Former Series.) Vols.1V.and V. (May, 1827, to Juue, 1829.) London: ! _, " z " - . : 
John Murray. ‘ Catholic being a State-endowed Church that the State could claim 
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to have a right of determining its appointments and controlling 
its communications. The English Dissenters, whose own dis- 
abilities had just been removed through the growing pressure of 
political force on the Catholic question, were thus the unwitting 
cause of repaying the obligation, by securing the absolute inde- | 
pendence which the Catholic Church enjoys in Ireland. But for | 
the English Dissenter, it is more or less manifest Cardinal Cullen 
would never have worn a mitre,—in Ireland at least; and Father | 
O'Keeffe would still hold the parish of Callan, in inexpugnable | 
orthodoxy, by virtue of the Queen’s licence. 
It was a matter of great difficulty to induce Peel to-remain a | 
member of the Government, and to propose the measure of Catholic | 
Relief to the House of Commons; and so his objections even to | 
points on which the Duke’s own convictions were strong had more | 
than ordinary weight. The result was that the Bill proposed by | 
the Wellington Government, and carried, was a far more Catholic | 
measure than Mr. Canning or Lord Castlereagh, or even Mr. 
Grattan or Mr. Plunket, would have ventured to introduce. The 
only restriction of Catholic powers contained in the Act was the 
disfranchisement of the Forty-Shilling Freeholders, the mass of 
peasant electors whose votes had swelled by thousands O’Connell’s 
majority at Clare. But the balance of political power in Ireland 
was really little, if at all, affected by their disfranchisement. 
The majorities in the constituencies of three provinces were 
still Catholic, and willing to vote for candidates who would 
support O’Connell’s general policy. It must be admitted, after 
half a century’s experience, that the Irish Catholics have not shown 
the disposition, generally attributed to them at the time, to use 
their political power in a simply sectarian sense. Peel’s proposal 
to restrict the number of Catholic Members of Parliament would 
hardly have placed the figure so low as it stands. ‘There never has 
been quite a third of the Irish representation occupied by Catholics ; 
and in the present Parliament, by far the most ‘‘ Ultramontane” 
Members are pious Protestants, like Sir John Gray and Captain 
Stackpoole, Mr. Butt and Mr. Mitchell Henry. ‘These are the 
men who, it would seem, the Irish Bishops of the present day 
think are most sure, like the Western politician celebrated by Hans 
Breitmann, to “ vote straight upon the goose.” It forms perhaps | 
part of O’Connell’s punishment to observe the process. It may not | 


have been precisely the end he proposed to himself in his life-long 
| 


work of agitation and political education. 

The Catholic question forms, of course, the central topic of the | 
volumes of Wellington Correspondence before us. But they are, in | 
truth, a complete magazine of materials for the whole history of | 
the world at the time. The correspondence with the King alone | 
deserves a special study. It is highly instructive in a constitu- | 
tional point of view, invariably amusing, occasionally slightly dis- | 
gusting. The Duke throughout it plays with George [V., now | 
with dexterous, wheedling finesse, now with abrupt, sharp force, 
like a wary angler who has got an unwieldy fish, not too securely | 











THE BATH ARCHIVES.* 

'Srr Georex Jackson's mother, a letter-writer and receiver of 
| the old times, when relatives discussed public affairs, retaileg 
| good stories, and turned their phrases neatly in domestic corre. 
spondence, never destroyed the letters she received, but stored them 
up in her house at Batb, methodically arranging them by their 
dates, at the close of each year. To these stores her sons, Francig. 
and George, were in the habit of contributing certain papers and, 
letters which they wished to have preserved, and to this laudable 
family custom we owe two remarkably amusing volumes of 
addenda to the heavier Diaries and Correspondence of Sir George 
Jackson. There is a many-sided interest about the book, first, in 
the glimpse it affords us of the characters of the mother and the 
sons, of their mutual relations—in both respects we are reminded 
of Madame Esmond Warrington and her Virginians—and then in 
the picture it paints for us of the life of the great world in London 
during one of its most brilliant and least creditable epochs. 

Mrs. Jackson comes out very plainly. She was evidently a 


| shrewd, sensible, well-principled woman, keenly, but not meanly 


alive to her sons’ worldly interests, aware of the insufficiency of the 
fair words with which Lord Wellesley allured and assured her 
George, while he gave appointments to other people, but also of 
opinion that George had better keep within hearing of the fair 
words, and affect gratitude for even partial fulfilment of the fine 
promises, a little afraid of his love of pleasure, his flightiness, hig. 
habit of quoting Scripture profancly, and his tendency to fall in, 
love with young ladies who were not heiresses; but proud of his 
social success, for all that, and fonder of him than of the steady, 
hard-working diplomatist, Francis, who could not get on with 
President Madison, and was recalled from Washington “ with 
thanks,” to be bled to death by the doctors of thatday. The story: 
of Francis Jackson’s illness (Vol. IL., p. 264) is only to be paralleled’ 
by that of Count Cavour. Mrs. Jackson had more humour than 
either of her sons, was intensely loyal, really believing that England 
was under immense obligations to George III., studiously ignored 
her son's accounts of the profligate life of Carlton House, vehemently 
rejoiced in the defeat and final pulverisation of ‘‘ the infamous 
Corsican ” (whom her son treats with levity, as Mr. Boney), was in- 
satiable about bargains and commissions,—regarding the expedition 
to the Hague asa favourable opportunity for getting over lawn ina 
Government bag, and the occupation of Paris by the allied armies 
as the happiest of chances for securing Dric-d-brac,—and per- 
sisted in putting the susceptible George to torture by detain- 
ing ** suspicious” letters which had come to her house for him, 
until she should find an opportunity for getting them franked. 
In vain does her son remonstrate, she is serenely indifferent, and 
the postage question remains a vexed one between them to the 
end. Her calm wisdom is very amusing, as she explains to George 
that all his arguments in favour of her residing at Brig’bton 
rather than at Exmouth are admirable, but totally wide of the 





oe at the end of <a Military age will ge in the fifth mark, because she cannot afford Brighton ; and as she comments,— 
volume a very remarkable paper on the question of reorganising | while directing him to order some many-buttoned black gloves for 
the English Army on the model of the Prussian. He rejects the | her in advance,—on the want of prevision of those persons who, 
idea in toto, on the ground that the British soldier is intrinsically | though perfectly aware that the state of the Duchess of Brunswick 
a scoundrel, who is only taught by the cat-o'-nine tails to win dis- | is hopeless, have neglected to provide themselves with mourning, 
tinction at the cannon’s mouth. ‘The man who enlists into the | 444 must therefore put up with the rise in prices when the 
British Army is, in general, the most drunken and probably the | puchess’s death shall be announced. Her unfailing common- 
worst man of the trade - profession to which he belongs, or of | sense, her somewhat prim morality, her conventional views—she 
the village or town in which he lives. There is not one in a hun- | kept her sense of humour in excellent order—her notions of pru- 
ors “4 — = ae enlisted, ought a to be put in the | dent conciliation of the great, combined with strict honour, her 
or = ‘ a os he ae a nap. d a st ody a which they | steady practical affection for her sons, but her perfect capacity for 
po ie rs ne } oe oe fone “§ a, vd be fit for what is | taking an interest in all her usual pursuits and topics immediately 
ee oe ee e precept and €X- | after the death of Francis, are brought out very distinctly in this 
ample of the old soldiers of the company, who, if not themselves in | correspondence, to which she contributes many vivid pictures of 
that same second or degraded class, deserve to be placed there for | society at Bath. Francis Jackson's letters from Washington 
some action or other twenty times in every week.” Such is the | ¢...) 9 curious picture of the new-fledged Republic; their 
candid criticism of our great Captain on his comrade the British | gotails of the roughness of manuers at the President's on end 
. : P ’ 
Private. Happily = have got Mr. Cardwell to change all that. | the feminine bickering between Mrs. Merry and Mrs. Madison 
After the military notes, in which Wellington always appears to | (formerly a barmaid), and of the love affair between Mr. Oakeley 
pour forth his soul with a great sense of relief, must be mentioned | ..4 Madame Patterson Bonaparte, cross George Jackson's. 
the diplomatic papers, especially those concerning Russia—then ' account of the indignation felt in England at the conduct of 
really * the road to Constantinople—and Spain, where had just | 4), Emperor of Austria in giving his daughter to Napoleon, 
begun ‘ the beginning of the end,” which is yet far enough off. | .14 the stagey hypocrisy of the Emperor, who shut himself 
There is also some Persian correspondence with Sir John Mal- | up in solitude, soi disant to school himself to the part- 
colm and others, which Malcolm Khan and others might study | ing with his an” Josephine. Francis is somewhat bored 
oe een ape now-a-days. Nor oe we omit | by his mother’s doleful dwelling on the “ unpleasantries” of their 
Winehite 7 2 a eee incident 4 the Duke's life, the jife in America, which they do not find at all unpleasant, and George 
— sea duel, the oe of which is like a practical rebuke is fain to tell her all sorts of stories about dukes and duchesses, in 
on his rather vain-glorious statement to Mr. Canning the year Peo Hees 
before, thathe had never had aquarrel with any man in the whole | ,° Me ait AreMecs, A further Solcotion from tho Diario and Letters of Se 
course of his life. |Bently. =°  — : ‘ 
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order to reconcile her to his incessant party-going. There is an | idea of going to this /éte, and that it was only at the most press- 
interchanged nergy ~ a vey er = Brighton gs wg of her family that she yielded. Both she and the 
on the one hand, and New York and Boston, “ the head-quarters | Duke, who is a mean-looking little man, are of a very retiring 
of good principles,” on the other; and to the scarcity of news- disposition, and devote almost the whole of their time to works of 
he distance between the brothers, combined with | piety and charity. The Duchess of York sat with he ood deal 
papers and th . | piety y- ork sa’ er a g eal, 
their common interest in public affairs and public men, we owe a | and looked very well; her “ sposo fido” as easy in his manners, 
geries of charming pictures and anecdotes, by which we perceive and as much like a gentleman as usual.” Fashionable marriages, 
the dessous des cartes of the history of the time. George, in the | elopements, and deaths ; Court cancans, anecdotes of actors, bits 
London ‘“ vortex,” of course contributes the larger share, and as | of diplomatic gossip, military news, the irresistible progress of the 
he is abundantly shrewd and vivacious, though neither by profes- | modern Attila; the Princess of Wales’s cause célébre; whispers 
gion a wit nor by nature a cynic, he sees and hears almost as that the Prince Regent is ‘‘ mentally affected ;” Thornton's secret 
much as Horace Walpole saw and heard, and reports it all | mission to Sweden; the murder of Mr. Perceval, the obnoxious- 
more fairly. Very soon after George Jackson came to London, | ness of Sir Francis Burdett, of whom one hears in a provoking 
destined to ‘‘ faire Yantichambre ” to Lord Wellesley, in hopes of way, actually bringing the real interests of live human beings to 
a post, for a — a he got into new diplomatic employ- | ee = — oa = co — oe of 
ment, the bugbear of the Corsican ogre took possession of the public | things; the cold farewell of Mrs. Siddons; George Jackson's 
mind; and divided it with the insanity of the King, the quarrels | marriage; the war in Spain, and a multitude of other topics, fill 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the hideous scandals of | up those pleasant letters and diaries in the first volume. The 
Carlton House. Under the matter-of-fact treatment of George | second, which opens with the year 1813, after the fatal Russian 
Jackson, the character of the Prince comes out with increased | campaign of Napoleon, has a wider field; but Mrs. Jackson's first 
ignominy ; there is a superfluity and ingenuity of baseness and letter, full as she is of the public news, contains a story which 
badness in the details of these volumes, all the more impressive | must be quoted. Of course she is bent on getting franks, as 
because they are really not intentional; while the universal | usual :— 
pandering and flattery, the disgraceful subserviency of men with | «You may remember [she says to the incorrigible George] that I 
characters to lose, and women with reputations to maintain, are | gave you a letter to get franked to Miss Clyston; it appears you forgot 
related with simple, uncommenting candour. it, and the letter is, perhaps, still in your coat-pocket. For Miss C. — 
> : ° ° Mie » | written to ask if the hares she sent me a month ago had arrived, an 
, When Francis Jackson and his wife come home—** Elizabeth ” | the letters with which they were stuffed. Now the hares [ acknowledged, 
is a remarkable person, full of character, and with the shrewdest | but not being aware that their stomachs were used as post-bags, the 
appreciation of diplomatic dodgery ;—he takes up the tale of | letters were thrown into the fire, as I have since learnt from my cook.” 
Downing Street and his doings, and tells how he had to wait a | The whole of this letter is characteristic. Mrs. Jackson, having 
long time for his first audience of a certain great man, because he | no franker at hand, is only tempted to write to her son, because 
was busy wath the death warrants, “ there were so many people to | he is staying conveniently with an M.P. She fears the French will 
be hanged. A very amusing tale it is, and still more amusing | carry off the King of Prussia, who has her best wishes and 
are his mother’s comments, for it is plain she struggled hard | prayers for his speedy and full release from Buonaparte’s clutches. 
between her abstract sense of right and wrong, and nd strong | She has no expectation that her son will be sent abroad ; the pre- 
feeling that if “ jobs” were really being largely done (which was | sent Ministers don’t mind wasting public money, and will, no 
very shocking), good ones might as well be done in the interests | doubt, employ any man of their own set, however unfit, whom 
of her sons. She writes to George, from Exmouth, February 23, | they wish to give a good thing to. He must not think of goin 
1811 y & 8 g g — 
— abroad unless he is sent officially; and in the meantime, she 
“I was inclined to hope that every right thing that was dono was/is sending him ‘ Purdy’s Sermous,” which have edified 
done on a right principle, but the Prince's letter to Mr. Perceval staggers | her by their perusal. “They will do him good, and allay that 
me. It is plain by the appointments in your line how things are likely f ish . ¢ enind which bis Guise to a. in th idst 
to go on; still, if that were all, I should say it is natural enough that | *©¥F#s8, anxious atate o oe Ve a oe = 3 
any man should choose to benefit his own or his friend’s friend. I wish | of the troubled scenes enacting on the Continent produces in him.’ 
you may come in for anything by any means, but blessed are those who | She has been reading Rokeby, and while she admires it, does not 














expect nothing.” , ; ; | consider it, as Francis does, divine. A few days later, George 
In the same letter there is an odd illustration of the progress of | Jackson got the long-deferred appointment as Chargé d’Affaires to 
spectacle :— the King of Prussia, simultaneously with Sir Charles Stewart's 


«‘The revival of Bluebeard,’ says Mrs. Jackson, ‘ has quite taken the | military mission. There was a dreary delay about the starting, 

aA of _ wr aa —— by the 4 at — . ; a ye | but no falling-off in the letters, which are full of the bustle, the 
r, tr € ls BE g > ° : ° . 

ereay iy mmmor, truly uniauo,, They fight deadly fight and di © | pope, the on dis of the time ; and inclade a curious, shrewd paper 
curious to see. The only mistake, your sister observed, was that on a| Of private instructions for his brother's guidance drawn up by the 
pistol accidentally going off, one of the horses wanted to die before | older diplomate, Francis. At length they started, and thenceforth 
his time. | the diaries and the letters assume a graver tone. It would 
There was great excitement just then about the arrival of a require double our space to enumerate their points of interest, 
Persian Ambassador, lively curiosity to see him, and anecdotes | which include all the events of that momentous period which 
a3 numerous and authentic as those with which we have recently | culminated in the second restoration of Louis X VIII., and almost 
been favoured about the Shah. A grand féte at Carlton House | every one of the personages, illustrious and remarkable, who were 
‘was causing more agitation than did the festivities of last week, engaged in them. The individual contends with the general 
because it was not only going to be marvellously splendid, but the | interest all through, and sometimes gets the better of it, as, for 
Prince, in giving it, contrived to wound his mother’s feelings | instance, at page 267, where we find a match for Mickey Free’s 
deeply, to offend public taste while gratifying the beau monde, and | famous letter to Mrs. Magrath, which got into the Duke's de- 
to insult his wife by excluding her and inviting her ladies-in- | spatch bag by mistake; and the entire volume is as instructive as 
waiting. With all these conditions of success, of course the féte any history, and much more amusing than most amusing novels. 
was highly successful. A propos of the King’s state, which just | Sir George Jackson may not have been a shining light among 
then rendered his son’s conduct so unusually disgusting, George diplomatists, but the readers of the present feel much more 
Jackson relates a good anecdote of the old King :— | interest in him as the Boswell of the Allied Armies. 





“Though not now so violent,” he says, “the King is asserted by one - ‘ 
5 ’ A 5S ’ 


party to be settling into a more confirmed yet tranquil aberration of ESSAYS ON ieee seth ininien: REFORM.* 


intellect, accompanied by a very extraordinary cunning and shrewdness 
not easily to be reconciled, I should think, with such aterm. To this! Roco_uesrasticAL REFORM we all wish for, but how far do we all 
may bo addeda very high degree of impatience to resume his functions. : : . 9 ‘ 
Talking last week on this subject to the Chancellor, who had been | wish for the same kind of reform? Can sp tens revive the phrase 
preaching patience, &c., to him, he said, ‘ Aye, aye, my Lord Chancellor, which those of us who remember the old Parliamentary Reform 
- all very pretty talking, but if you had been kept out of your place | discussions know so well—go with Mr. Shipley and his friends as 
or six months, you would have been glad enough to get into it again.’” | far ag Hounslow, though those who go on to Windsor must there 
The /éte took place ; it was splendid, and vulgar. The exiled Royal leave the others behind? We fear not. We must part company 
Family of France were present, and Francis Jackson says of the at the very outset. ne point, indeed, we find in common; the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, *‘ she looked interesting, and something | essayist who treats of ‘‘ Church Patronage” gives the Spectator the 
like the best portraits of her mother, therefore not very pretty,” | credit of having probably done something to arrest the progress of 
which is a striking instance of the untrustworthiness of even con- | a particular case of traflic in livings, against the principle of which 
temporary testimony. He adds,—‘‘I k f Fi i ne easton se 
é P y we,’ lps <_ I oe vs . perfectly * Ecclesiastical Reform. Eight Essays by Various Writers. Edited by Orby 
Trustworthy source, that for some time she was in agony at the | snipley, M.A. London: Longmans, 1873 
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he agrees with the Spectator in protesting. But in the main, our 


ends no less than our means are other than those of Mr. Shipley | 


and his friends; while we express our belief that, in the words of 
Milton : ** now once again, by all concurrence of signs, and by the 
general instinct of holy and devout men, as they daily and 


solemuly express their thoughts, God is decreeing to begin some | 


new and great period in his Church, even to the reforming of 


reformation itself,” still we must add, that they ‘mark not the | 


method of God's counsels” who persuade themselves, with Mr. 
Shipley, that the needed reform is to be developed out of High- 


Church doctrine and ritual; that ‘* reasserted dogma among the | 
intellectual,” having ‘‘ paved the way for restored ceremonial | 


among the masses,” the sufficient result is that, — 

* The Oxford School having taught the elementary truths of Chris- 
tianity, an1 tho Ritual party having exhibited the principles of Divine 
worship, the Catholic Revival now declares in favour of Ecclesiastical 
Reform.” : 

** School "—‘* Party "—“ Dogma among the intellectual ”— 
** Ceremonial among the masses "—these are hard, narrow, un- 
sympathising phrases. In relation to the subject, human and 
divine, of which they treat, they are neither Catholic nor Chris- 
tian, neither philosophical nor humane; even the politician, if not 
of the vulgarest type, will not talk of ‘* party ” or of ‘*the masses,”* | 
without some recognition of the unfitness of such phrases for any 
but the most limited worldly uses. ‘Those who claim to be the 
ministers of Christ's Church, and to show us how all men, women, 
and children are to be brought iuto that universal family, and 
how ecclesiastical reform shall thus lead to as well as spring from 
Catholic Revival, are the last men who should find such phrases | 
the best suited to express their meaning. Not that we would make 
a man an offender for a word: but a man often indicates his whole 
habit of thought and his real method of reasoning by the words he 
uses, and such we believe to be the case here. ‘These phrases, 
which we have taken from the editor’s preface, do in fact indicate 
the character of the whole volume. ‘The essays are full, not only 
of learning, but of intellectual vigour; but above all, they are 
logical. This is their fundamental vice. ‘They deal with words, 
abstractions, formulas, syllogisms, skilfully articulated to each 
other, but standing in no real relation to facts. It is not merely 
that the writers note and connote, and annotate and correlate, and | 
divide their arguments with large and small numerals, and subdivide 
with Greek or English letters, and instead of a practical table of 
contents or index give us twenty-five pages of preliminary 
Analysis of the Essays; those are but the outward and visible 
signs of that arrest of their intellectual development at the logical | 
stage which the whole volume exhibits, in its matter no less than | 
in its manner. Whatever Mr. Shipley may say of appealing to 
facts, it is with abstractions, rather than with facts, that he and 
his brother essayists deal ; they have not—to use Bacon’s words— 
*¢ renounced their notions, and begun to form an acquaintance with 
things :” they have never learnt ‘‘ by true induction to expel the | 
idols which beset the human mind ;” and the consequence is, that | 
with all their learning, and zeal, and intellectual vigour, they have 
given us nothing but ‘*a play brought out and performed, creating 
a fictitious and theatrical world,” while our hearts and consciences | 
are asking for “the things of the kingdom of God,” the facts and 
truths which belong to our deepest relations with God. The 
question of Ecclesiastical Reform rests upon the deeper question, 
— What is the Church, the organisation of which it is proposed to 
reform ?—but to this we find no answer here. The world rests on 
the elephant, and the elephant on the tortoise, and that js a suffi- 
cient verification of the premisses for our logicians. 

The subjects of the Essays are :—‘ Existing Relations between 
Church and State ;” ‘‘ Convocation and other Synods ;” ‘‘ Decay 
of Discipline ;” ‘Cathedrals and Chapters ;” ‘‘ Rights of the 
Laity ;” ‘* Ecclesiastical Suits ;” ‘‘ Church Patronage ;” ** Creeds 
in Relation to Reform.” We have said that the essayists give no 
satisfactory account of what the Church is; yet, in another sense, 
we must admit that they do all make it quite clea” :hat the Church 
for them is practically that portion of the clergy who can pass the 
tests of the essayists, and who accept them as their spokesmen. 
Thus Mr. Edmund G. Wood says :— 

“The Bishops, and the Bishops alone, are the Divinely appointed 
rulers of the Church of Curist. We must have confidence in the Great 
Ruter of the Church that He will guide the governors He has ap- 
pointed when they are acting synodically. We must trust the future of 
each portion of His Church to Him. 


may be with regard to the English Church. If He intends that in the 
future it shall be, as we firmly trust and hope and believe it will be, 


| 


rset tr mers th we Meter te ae daa 
he great instrument for the conversion of the English people, and itself be | there is not a misuse of real knowledge as a cloak for orthodoxy. 


| The essayist is careful to point out that the right of the laity to— 
| 
| 


once more in visible communion with the rest of Christendom, we may 





* “Qu’on les appelle brutalement ‘les nombres,’” said Gambetta, in his speech at 
Nantes 


We cannot tell what His purpose | 


| be certain that He will guard His bishops from giving any decision ig 
their synodical capacity in manifest contradiction of the Catholic Faith, 
| But should they do so, we must, though in deepest grief, acknowledge that 
| He has removed the candlestick of the Church of England, and we cay 
| then no more have part or lot with her. Lo go out from her would then 
be our only alternative—would then be our solemn duty.” 

Mr. Albert H. Prichard protests that ‘it is hardly too much to 
| say that for forty years, almost for fifty, bishops have been our 
natural enemies.” Another essayist triumphantly quotes John of 
Salisbury,—‘‘ Episcopi sunt semper pavidi;” and then “ respects 
their office, but not their persons”; while the editor himself depicts 
the “glaring scandals” of the appointment to the Episcopate of: 


| 


ssful schoolmaster, with slender pretensions to theological 


“ The succe 
acquirements; or the schoolmaster not eminently successful, the reason 
of whoso elevation remains a mystery: the more textual scholar, 


New Testament critic; the popular, if sceptically-mated 
essayist; or the facile and brilliant, if superficial preacher at a proprietary 
chapel; tue secular educationist, unguarded in speech at public meet- 
ings, even to indiscretion; or the university ‘Don,’ ignorant of alt 
parochial know ledge.” 

This tone of contempt and hatred of the Bishops runs through the 
volume; it reminds us of Robin Hood's doctrine :— 

“These bishops and these archbishops, 
Ye shall them beat and bind.” 

And the essayists are mistaken in supposing that they respect the 
office while they despise the persons of the bishops, for it is just 
because they desire to have the office under their absolute control, 
and to be themselves the oracles of the Church, that they so 
resolutely defy and denounce the persons who stand in their way. 
If indeed the bishops will take their proper place, they shall have 
all honour dus. Let, for instance, the bishop have ‘‘a genuine 
Church court,” of which the judge should be ‘the vicar-general” 
‘in holy orders,” and then, when a delinquent—say ‘‘ the author of 
the Westminster Abbey sacrilege ; the fautor of heresy and schism 
in Scotland,—amongst other ways, by preaching in a Presbyterian 
Kirk ; the profaner of the altar of his church by the marriage of 
two Luthetans; the decrier of Apostolic succession, and indeed 


though acute 


| of the Christian ministry, as at best but a ‘ Divine after-thought;’ 


the ‘accuser’ of the venerable symbol of faith now upon its 
trial,’—has been tried and condemned, the sentence ‘should be 
solemnly pronounced in the cathedral church by the bishop him- 
self, after having said mass at the high altar, so that everything 
might tend to show the essentially spiritual character of the 
penalty. The bishop should, if possible, be assisted by one or 
more other bishops, and be attended by the chief functionaries of 
the diocese.” We think of Napoleon’s objection to the position 
which the Abbé Si¢yés had assigned him in his constitution. 

We turn to the essay on the “* Rights of the Laity,” anxious to 


| see if they will fare any better than the Bishops under the pro- 


posed schemes of Ecclesiastical Reform. ‘The writer distinguishes 
between that large portion who are separate from the communion 


| of the Catholic Church, and all of whose rights are in abeyance, 


except that of being readmitted or reconciled to the Church on 
proper conditions, and the faithful and dutiful sons of the Church. 
And we are glad to say that even these separatists are not spoken 
of so bitterly as the Bishops, but may hope to be graciously received 
and * reconciled,” like the erratic Violet and Lionel in one of Mr. 
Lear’s story-books, who, when they returned home to their friends, 
were received ‘‘ with affection mingled with contempt.” Contempt, 
we confess, they have to expect, and this not only the undutiful, 
but the faithful and dutiful too; for though Mr. John Walter Lea 
elaborately ‘‘ formulates” the rights of the laity, under the three 
heads of inherent, acquired, congruous; and duly classifies, and 
divides and subdivides these with L., IL., I[L., (i.), (ii.), (iii-), (a) 
(b), (c), (a), and so on, yet on nearer examination these all prove: 
to be rights in the Irish sense :—as when Mr. Serjeant Dowse said 
the fox had as good a right as any other animal to be hunted, and 

people thought he was making fun, till it was explained that in 

Irish the phrase meant that he had no right to fare better than his 

neighbours; in fact, had no rights at all, but only heavy liabilities. 
| Thus ** the laity have a right to know distinctly what they are 
to believe;” “the rights of the laity involve legitimate and 
| free synods,” elsewhere explained to be synods from which 
levery lay element, whether of direct representation, or State 
‘control, is completely excluded; “they have an inherent right to- 
the benefit of all modern criticism [of the Bible], so far as it is 
genuine, and not a pretentious misuse of real or professed know- 
ledge, as a mere cloak for unbelief,” which, being interpreted, must 
| mean that they may read the Bishop of Ely, but not the Bishop of 

Natal, upon Noah’s Flood, and that they must not ask whether 


* 


“ Constituent membership and co-ordinate authority in Synods. . 
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| 
which has locally obtained ...... is certainly not inherent ...... | 
nor can it alter the original constitution of the Church, which places all 
true authority in things spiritual outside the authority of the order of | 
the laity. ..--- It should not have been done, but being done, it is 
valid; and so long as it is not cancelled by that spiritual authority which 
has inherent power to cancel it, all acquired right to the contrary notwith- 
standing, it must be accepted,” Ke. 


In a word,— 

“Tn all matters wherein the laity have a right to speak, they have an 
equal right to be heard, and to be heard with attention and respect. 
ies 6 a And on their part, they must know their place, and not take 
too much upon themselves; nor, because they have a right to be heard, 
imagine that they have a right to be obeyed.” 


‘The intense unbroken green of the land watered by the Nile 
does not please our artist’s eye. He says:—‘* Very few palm trees, 
innumerable irrigation works, and an horizon invariably green! it 
was quite irritating; but the soul of one of our party, who 


‘came from Utrecht, seemed to expand, to delight in the pre- 


sence of all this grass unrelieved by so much as a poppy.” 


_M. Lenoir contemplates with disgust the architecture of the 


Romans. He says at p. 39 that ‘*the Romans were everywhere 
bitten with a mania for constructing things more fatally coarse 
and heavy than anything which had preceded them"; and again, 
at p. 275 we find him, after visiting the Roman remains at Petra, 








Sad stuff! yet worth considering, when we know that these men, | saying, ‘‘ though I am a great admirer of the Greek style, I could 
Jogical as Frenchmen, zealous as Mohammedans, are ready and , not extend my admiration to these huge, senseless playthings.” 
resolved to ‘*descend into the streets,” and fight to the death for | We feel inclined to dispute the justice of these remarks. Ornament 
| must undoubtedly be used with judgment and discretion, and an 
: 7 : ; _inharmonious profusion is suggestive of a vulgar and ill-educated 
Set ARTISTS IN EGYPT.* mind; on the other hand, mere size carries with it a grandeur 
Fayoum is situated in central Egypt, near the boundaries of of its own, and the rude blocks of Stonehenge have a certain 
Lower Egypt, and it contains within itself, and is surrounded | grandeur, weird it may be, but as imposing as that of any building 
by, places of much historic interest, sacred and secular. So | adorned with elaborate and delicate tracery. 
thought a party of artists; and they furthermore knew that | But little escapes the painter's observation; if the Pyramids, 
amid crumbling ruins, the sands of the desert, the luxuriant | the Arabs, and the Nile are the more legitimate objects of his atten- 
— aoe he —— ~— sm rg in | _ it caren? = —_ . every-day ory bate nay said 
cities or amid Arab tribes, they would see combinations of form | to range from the Sphinx to the Egg-ovens and Suquiehs, or turn- 
and colour which they might transfer to canvas, and which would ing wells, which may fairly be accepted as the two extremes of 
make studies less hackneyed than those painted from any models | the mystical and the real. By the by, how is it that these 
they were likely to obtain in a Parisian studio, for these travellers | Egyptians, who, we are told, invented Artesian wells before the 
were French, and since the grand achievement of M. de Lesseps, a sixth century, and whose learning and wisdom were proverbial in 
Frenchman in Egypt may well be proud of his nationality. The | the days of Moses, should now be so extremely primitive in all 
_ " age also we must po geo a ste | ; they were not pro- | appliances belonging either to aging or domestic life ? — 
essionally all painters, since M. About formed one of the number ; | Saquichs appear to be very rude, ** worked by an ass, a camel, or 
and one was, we are told, a naturalist. Such was the party which | a buffalo. ‘Two huge wheels do the work, which consists of suc- 
left Paris to sketch, to see life in the East, and we suspect, to | cessively lowering and raising a string of small*earthenware pots, 
enjoy a holiday free from the restraints imposed by Western | which pour out their contents into a groove, through which the 
civilisation. | water is conducted to the adjoining soil, or drawn off for the 
The book is very amusing, and reads pleasantly and smoothly, | supply of a little village.” So speaks the practical man ; now let 
and though a translation, is almost free from Gallicisms; | the artist be heard. ‘The neighbourhood of a Saquich generally 
but the manner of thought and way of regarding things is | affords an opportunity for a highly picturesque composition in 
ge hy find our author sighing for the | design and “pee of alway a varied surface, a ea 
gendarmes of a paternal government; we doubt whether an | trees, animals and t eir drivers, groups of women and children 
Englishman ever desired to place a policeman in the Pyramids! | whocome thither for water, because the Nile is too distant ; in short, 
We gather, from the opening chapter, that the author has no | the rural life of Egypt in its most real and practical aspects.” 
intention of writing either an archceological or historical work. He} We will say nothing of Joseph’s Canal, Cairo, the Mosques, 
says, ‘‘ Our object in going to Egypt was to look out for subjects | the Convent of Sinai, or even the Pyramids, though they were all 
for pictures, and to paint them. We did not pretend to see every- | visited and briefly noticed. But it is not pretended that the book 
thing, but we wished to see thoroughly, and to paint the truth of | before us contains a history of the noteworthy places of the East; 
everything we were to see.” In order to see either thoroughly or | they are all fully described in numerous books of travel ; it is the 
— y, My is magney | - paper mgr Pele nara writer's = personal experiences in ye lie the pre - these 
istory, and so we fin 1at our artist has studie aborde and | pages. We have, for instance, a vivid description of a sandstorm. 
Burchardt, and Robinson, Irby, and Mangles, besides classic | ‘The party had reached the borders of cultivated land, and were to 
conte = a oo Rog ag egror ones knowledge, would | make one stage to Tamyth, which is in the centre of the province 
resemble the multitude to be seen wandering, in a purposeless| of Fayoum. It might have been mid-day by the Bourse, but their 
manner, in the sculpture courts of the British Museum, to whom appetites advised them to dine, and dishes, plates, and viands 
groups of classic statuary are only assemblages of meaningless | were spread on the ground; when quicker than lightning, a great 
figures, dirty and broken. sheet of sand, against which they had been sitting, was dispersed 
Our artist, in common with other tourists, was disappointed in | and rushed like a cascade over everything. ‘The temperatare 
the first glimpse of Egypt he had, at Alexandria. It was too French, | changed, intense cold succeeded the heat of the morning, the 
abounded with too many would-be French improvements, and bad | Arabs threw themselves on the ground, the asses suffered horribly, 
French manufactures, which the shopkeepers endeavour to sell at | blood streaming from their eyes and nostrils, and the violence 
exorbitant prices; he and his companions sighed for the real | with which it was driven against the travellers almost flayed them. 
thing, the Egypt of the Egyptians, the Desert, the Arabs. In | But their experiences were not always of so suffering a nature. 
their impatience they visited an encampment of Bedouin Arabs, | At ‘Tamyéh they were to assist at a boar-hunt, and the son of the 
who had halted near Alexandria, and they had a foretaste of the | Sheik was to be master of the ceremonies. This is the description 
comforts of Arab life, by finding that they had imported certain given of him. Every one was ready and waiting, ‘‘ when we per- 
irritating insects into the abodes of civilisation. Our party ex- | ceived a big fellow, simply attired in a brown tunic much too 
plored Alexandria, visited Pompey’s pillar, and Cleopatra’s needle, | short, who came towards us gesticulating like a lunatic. This ape 
which latter, we are told, ‘‘ Cleopatra, who did not hesitate at any | was the son of the Sheik, and apart from this title to consideration, 
expense, had brought from Memphis to Alexandria, to ornament | nothing in his exterior was calculated to excuse the scantiness of 
a great temple which she erected to Czesar, in spite of the gossips.” his costume. Cries, jumps, pirouettes in space, were all we could 
That last phrase is highly suggestive. In this suggestiveness, in | obtain from this acrobatic Nimrod.” It was observed that he had 
& great power of comparison, of appreciation and quickness of eye | no weapon, when “he sped away to the tent in which our food 
for effects, whether of form or colour, the artist may be recognised, | was cooked, and returned with a huge knife, which be held between 
for if the true soldier does not talk of war, neither does the real | his teeth, so that his hands might be free for his extraordinary 
artist bring the technicalities and paraphernalia of his craft with | gesticulations.” A boar was killed ; they are generally small, but 
him into society. The style is lively, perhaps a little inclined to | this one weighed more than three hundred pounds :— 
flippancy ; for example, in speaking of Tamyéh, where the aaering | “The son of the Sheik was wild with delight; he executed inde- 
and barking of the dogs at night is almost unbearable, he says, | scribable flourishes in the air with his knife, as ho marched in front of 


‘* It was enough to make one believe that Jezebel allowed her dogs | yl mappa isl 7 Se a, > Date of 

Hf ” | § a cam 0 SULNIOC HIS CHUPMIOUS MOA UF RAMIO. «ee * . 
to eat her, rather than listen to them aay longer. Wild-boar steaks with Madeira sauce, filet of wild boar with red-pepper 
| sauce, cdtelettes of wild boar with no sauce at all, figured for some days. 


* The Fayoum, or Artists ¢: le ir. : . | +s 
and Co, _ ae, Ss ey ae | in our bill of fare. It would have rejoiced us to have sent some of 


their dogma. 
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the savoury meat to France to console our families, but the difficulties of 


transport obliged us to relinquish the promptings of our hearts.” 

Arrived at the village of Senouhrés, our travellers pitched their 
tents in a meadow by a rivulet, under the shade of some grand 
palm trees, and prepared to pay their respects to the Sheik and 
other magistrates of the town, in such ceremonious toilette as their 
wardrobes permitted, when they were told that the Sheik could not 
receive them until the next day. They then visited the quarters 
of the Almeés or dancers, of whose performances they had heard 
and spoken before leaving Paris. They found in the middle 
‘of a small square court a dozen women seated on carpets, 
nibbling oranges and drinking water in company of several 
well dressed personages, who were not disturbed by the 
travellers’ entrance, and who were no other than the Sheik 
and magistrates, whom on the morrow they must visit as 
strangers, with the ceremonious politeness of the East. But 
the more picturesque description of the dancing-girl is to 
follow. Our party had determined on having a private perform- 
ance in their own tents, to which the Municipal Council were to 
be invited :— 

“ At seven in the evening everything was prepared. Small paper 
lamps had been artistically hung under the largest of our tents...... 
On the left, in the corner, the place of honour among Mussulmans, was 
the Imperial box ; on the right, in front, the Municipal Council, a carpet 
folded in two for our chief and us; all around the attendants, the rela- 
tives and friends of the dancing women. In the background servants 
and camel-drivers, packed together like sardines, formed one of the 
most picturesque portions of the strange picture. The lamps were 
burning when Hasné, the dancer, made her entréo in a most impetu- 
ous fashion, draped in a long blue robe, spangled with gold, and caught 
up at the girdle by fringes of embroidered silk; a dress which added 
strangely to her wild aspect; a piece of yellow stuff knotted on the top 
of her head formed the oddest conceivable combination with the in- 
numerable plaits which fell on her shoulders, and some of which were 
gathered together on her forehead by thin gold rings. Slow and 
cadenced in her motions at first, thé dancer hardly moved from the 
spot to which her feet seemed to be fastened; then, the rhythm of the 
music quickening a little, minute hurried steps seconded the indescrib- 
able inflections of her whole body, and as the musicians played more and 
more quickly, the gestures, the contortions, the least movements of the 
arms and the head of the dancer became more feverish and wild. ..... 
Such was the spectacle upon which we gazed, enraptured, for a whole 


hour, and rewarded with applause, bon-bons, oranges, araki, and 


bakshishs.” 


Two camel-drivers, each blind of an eye, were among the 


spectators :— 


“ Araki and the music had already prepared them to manifest their | 
sensations in the most unreserved way. But when Hasné let herself 


during a halt; the third was a complete savage. 
entirely naked, armed with a huge club, and adorned with g 
bunch of hair on the extreme top of his skull.” M. Lenoir 
‘‘ formed a strong affection for the gorilla. He permitted me 
| to handle his club, and we swore eternal friendship. He would 
| run barefoot on the burning sands, in search of brambles for my 
camel to eat. This was the only thing he could do to testify hig 
| devotion.” M. Lenoir gave him a small coin, and was curious to 
}see what he would do. “I meant well, but the result wag 
| disastrous, for hardly had the monster taken the coin in his hand, 
| than he rolled his large eyes on every side to see that he was not 
| observed, and bounding away across the sands, disappeared.” Hg 
| was afraid his coin would be taken from him; they said “ that 
| the unfortunate creature, who did not know his road, would, no 
| doubt, lose his way, and die of hunger in some hole.” 
Our tourists had now nearly reached the end of this part of 
| their pilgrimage. If they had entered Egypt with alacrity, they 
| were glad to quit it; the opening and closing pages of the book 
| are a pendant to the oft-repeated line, ‘‘ Welcome the coming, 
| Speed the parting guest.” ‘They had sighed for Egypt, for the 
Arabs, for the Desert, when these were in the shadowy land of 
| anticipation; but when the visions had become realities, connected 
| with experiences, we read :— 

*“¢Hebron! Hebron! Hebron!’ we all cried at once, on perceiving 
the walls and the foremost houses of the town. Christopher Columbus 
did not exclaim, ‘Land! land!’ more joyfully when he discovered the 
New World. We were in Syria. That is to say, we were going to 

| sleep in real beds, to drink clean water, to eat fresh bread...... this 
was quite enough to make us forget the dirty water, the hard bread, 
| the burnt mutton, the insects.” 

We will add that if this book does not pretend to go very 

| deeply into the subjects it touches on, whoever may take it up 
will find he has with him a bright and pleasant companion, who 
will draw him far away from Western surroundings, and carry 
| him off to the East. 





ALCESTIS.* 
| AMONG the flood of books which rush into the world every day, 
| jostling each other for the public favour, there is great chance that 
| a modest new writer, with nothing factitious to push him into 
| notice, no sensations in his story, no exaggeration in his effects, 
nothing vicious either in his subject or in his treatment of it, may 
get pushed aside by the throng, and never secure that full and 


fall on the carpet like a wounded lioness, their enthusiasm knew no | quiet hearing which is necessary for the appreciation of real art. 


bounds. One of them took the head of the other between his hands, and 
swung it round to and fro, with actual howls of satisfaction. He seemed 
to wish to pull it off, and fling it like a bouquet to the dancer.” 

Bat the ladies of the East were not all as attractive as Hasné the 
dancer. On the edge of Ain Mouca our author was cleaning his 
palette and brushes, under the shade of some superb rose laurels in 
full flower, when through the branches he sees a water-pot, and 
seeing that, he knows a woman must be near; on closer inspection 
he sees a hand so smal! and pretty, that it is not surprising that | 
he should assume that the owner of the hand must be equally | 
charming. He cautiously advanced, hoping to catch a glimpse of 
the beauty, when he found himself face to face with so hideous an 
apparition that he started back in horror. ‘ Over the face of this 
undefinable creature was placed a mask, made of the skin of some 
kind of beast, two holes were cut for eyes, and an artificial mouth, 
almost immediately under them, was painted on the livid surface 
with a hideous grimace. To crown the ugliness of the mask, a wig of 
horsehair was braided into a horn upon the forehead, and into two 
huge puffs over the ears.” This woman might possibly have been | 
young and pretty, but she looked like ‘‘a hideous nightmare.” 

Oar travellers found a general system of pillage and extortion | 
prevailing in the East, from their dragoman, who gets drunk on 
a bottle of brandy which had slipped out of the canteen, and who 
amiably takes them into his confidence, as to his intention of 
robbing them, and not paying the camel-drivers, to the Sheiks 
who visit them, and whom they visit, and who expect large 
bakshish, besides helping themselves when theycan. At Abakah 
they are told that they cannot be presented to the Sheik until the 
following morning, the son explaining that his father had gone to | 
steal camels from a neighbouring tribe, and had not returned ; the 
explanation appears to be simply offered, as of a customary and 
perfectly legitimate transaction, about which no one need feel 
ashamed. 

In the Wadi Arabah they encounter a strange little caravan, | 
composed of three travellers, who beg leave to join them. On an | 
ass rode an old Damascus merchant, who sold stuffs to a tribe near 
Petra; one of his companions was an Arab, who had been for- 
gotten en route by the Mecca caravan, when he had fallen asleep 


If the supposed guidance of the public taste which critics flatter 
| themselves on possessing is of any real use at all, there can be no 
| exercise of it at once so salutary and so agreeable as that of 
| smoothing the way for such an unassuming débutant. We willnot 
| inquire in which sex it is necessary to class the author of Alcestis. 
| ‘The work is too pleasantly occupied with its hero and its story, 
| and too little personal, to force any discussion of this question 

upon us. Shall we confess that we took it up with a certain pre- 

judice, after perceiving by that preliminary glance of the practised 
eye which betrays a book’s secret between the leaves, that the 
subject of the story was music, the hero a young composer, the 
heroine a singer, and the whole work written as it were upon 
musical lines, with much of the quaint jargon of that curiously 
spiritual and unintellectual art? ‘The musician will pardon the 
incapacity which prompts us to use the phrase unintellectual. The 
science of music, we confess frankly, is to ourselves one of the 
greatest puzzles existing on the face of this bewildering earth ; and 
how it happens that an art so full, yet so destitute, of meaning—a 


{medium of expression which conveys to no two persons the same 


idea, and to the majority of listeners conveys no idea at all, but 
only a vague delight—sbould have come to take so high a place in 
the estimation of cultivated intelligences, has always been a 
mystery tous. It is consequently with a bias quite unfavourable 
to it that we take up a musical novel. Its ecstacies are as Hebrew 
and Sanskrit to us, its emotions fall dull upon our ears—and no 
other art appropriates to itself so profusely all emotions and 
ecstacies. ‘I'he poet and the painter are both capable of 
separation by times from their gentle craft; we can now 
and then identify them as men, that most ancient trade 
to which we all belonged before even poetry was invented; 


| but your musician is never free of his fiddle—never capable 


of separation from his tremendous arithmetic of harmony. 
For all these reasons, we repeat, we receive the musical novel, 
the history of an opera, with a private shrug of impatience. How 
have we blessed the holy and gentle Silence after the blare of a 


| baud—after the twiddlings of an orchestra; and here, Heaven 





* Alcestis. 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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help us! (we murmur to ourselves) will be nothing but twiddlings. | The cause of this commotion is a boyish trick of Josquin’s, 
But the book which we have just laid down has confounded all | who has launched a train of cockchafers at the candles; but the 
our objections. Alcestis is all about music, yet it is not only a scene is worth quoting, if only for the very vivid and striking 
yery readable novel, but a charmingly graceful, fresh, and modest | description of the break in the music, the * voices strewn on the 
little book. | air at unequal spaces,” which is quite brilliant as a metaphor. We 

We say “little” rather perhaps in the French sense than in , cannot follow step by step the wayward strain of Josquin’s for- 
the English,—for there is something in the work which tempts a tunes, which lead him through very pretty and quaint scenes, not 
caressing rather than a dignified approbation; but indeed the | the least quaint of which is the drawing-room of Faustina Hasse, 
chief fault we have to find with it is, that it is too short, and that once the famous singer Bordoni, but now the old wife of the irri- 
it wants another volume to give full expression to the sacrifice table Capellmeister—one of the recesses of which is occupied by & 
which is the climax of the story, and which, though prepared | bed, in which lies lurking the old musician himself, seen only by 
with some care and considerable dramatic power, is huddled over | his special friends, the habitucs of the house—an amusing picture, 
in the narrative, and affects us rather with irritating pain as of | whichis too quaint not to be matter of fact. All the social scenes 
effort disproportionate to the result, than with the elevating pang are curiously real, yet curiously unlike ordinary existence. They 
of a great and worthy self-renunciation. The story is simple in | read like bits out of some detailed and minute German biography, 
the extreme. It is that of a young French lad, Josquin Dorioz | full of sentiment and effusion. Indeed, the delicate Germanism 
by name, the son of a nobleman and of a female violinist, whose of the story, its atmosphere, which is full of local colour, and the- 
devotion to music sweeps him out of all family ties and subor- quaint consciousness we have of a certain mingling of Dresden- 
dination, and whose fiddle is more to him than father or name. | china sentiment and attitude in the pretty social groups, consti- 
The pretty childish story of how the boy played in secret, and ‘tute its chief power. Cecile, the splendid young lady whom 
how his fiddle was taken from him by his aunts, may recall to poor Josquin falls in love with, is the most charming, dainty, 
many readers the infinitely more powerful and indeed tragic tale eighteenth-century figure in pure Dresden, the very shepherdess 
of the broken fiddle which is to be found in Mr. George Mac- | of porcelain, for whom so many swains in pink-silk coats and 
donald’s Robert Falconer; but Josquin’s childish misfortunes | lovely ruffles have languished for a century past; and under her 
have their pathos too, though of a slighter kind. When the boy | influence the young composer for a time becomes Dresden china 
rans away, and makes acquaintance at the door of the theatre | too. We scarcely know how to find fault with the dainty episodes 
in Dresden with the half-formed lanky girl who is the future | of that life of artificial-naturalness, where the figures are so 
great prima donna, Elisabetha Vaara, the two young figures in | softly living and real, yet so tenderly fictitious—even where 





that curious, homely, German atmosphere of poverty and music | they are less successfully rendered. ‘The effect of this mix- 


have a charming freshness and originality. ‘The following scene, | ture of china with flesh and blood is quaint and pretty in the 
in which this young pair are first presented to the reader, we give, extreme, and throws the group far away from us into a fancifub 
not because it is better than the rest, but as a very fair example | world of vague dates and indistinct chronology, even while pre- 
of the style of the book. It is in the midst of ‘‘a practice” in | serving with delightful correctness the costume and customs of the 
the Hof-Kirche at Dresden, under the imperious and irritable, | age to which that porcelain-existence most specially belongs. 
but kind Capellmeister Hasse :— | ‘There is higher art, however, and fine imagination in the picture 
«A young lad of about nineteen was made to go through his bit of | of the singer Lisa, to whom and to Art, Josquin returns, after the 
violin solo again; he had displeased the master, it would seem, by a | jncredible cruelty of Cecile—a cruelty which is of the impossible 
tendency to hurry the largo, and break through the spirit of the | ,; -~ . . ° 
theme ; standing out there from among the group of lanky-haired, some- kind. The author shows us with very considerable sympathetic 
what heavy-jawed German youths around, his slim young figure and Skill how the large shapeless girl, with her grand voice, develops 
dark thin face were bright and expressive; there was a sweet, fresh into a large, majestic woman, simple as a child, kind, guileless, 
eagerness in his face, and mingled with a boyish foolishness, I know | ang true—thinking nothing of herself, and wearing her success 
not what of outward radiance that spoke of the intelligence that was | ,. : : 1 ! , 
perhaps yet to be developed within. His boy-chin went up in the air | lightly and humbly, as something externa to ierself, while 
when he was interrupted, and his curious frizzing hair went back over cherishing her art in her heart of hearts and finding her happiness 
his shoulders. He played with tone and spirit, but the severe Hasse | in its exercise. We could have wished to see this fine conception 
would not be satisfied; he accompanied the player with such epithets - f a - : 
as ‘frivolous Frenchman’ and ‘ Spring in’s Feld,’ and at last told him | more fully worked out. As it is, Lisa, in her large and simple 
that he was an unprofitable pupil, and bade him sit down. Perhaps it | grandeur, forms, so to speak, the background of the piece; the 
was only a snuffless Capellmeister’s passing caprice, perhaps there was | emotional and sensitive lad full of music and passion, stands out 
a certain carelessness in the lad’s manner that irritated him; but he | against her superior altitude and breadth like a child against its 
turned from him at last in a rage, and giving adeep sigh, gazed around | ? és ‘or intell ul afieal shat f 
until his eyes fell on a quite young girl sitting opposite among the mother. She is not apr intellectually —indeed, she is not in- 
trebles, and with an exclamation of relief, he motioned to her to rise | tellectual at all—her bigness is that of character, of a large, strong, 
and sing the *‘Exultavit.’ The young choir exchanged meaning glances, | soft, and patient nature; and her love for the companion of her 
2A » imate tc yf sr the i rf or PrTave ¢ » | - ° ° ° ° 
and seemed to intimate to one another that it was her grave and solemn | childhood, and the pang with which she discovers his love for 


air that won the Capellmeister’s favour; and while they looked kindly ! “ - zs 
at their more erratic companion, they cast critical glances at the odd | another, have a patient strength in them infinitely more noble 
figure who now suddenly rose from her seat to a surprising height, her | than the rhapsodies of the somewhat womanish Josquin. We 
large, fair head towering above all others. The poor child (you could | leave the reader to find out for himself the prodigious sacrifice by 


not have given her more than sixteen years) resembled a boy in her | hich le Li h Ser } . h 
growth; her large shoulders, and long arms, and flat, undeveloped ¥ ic poor nob ad po purchases for her young genres t .aeve- 
figure seemed to have a struggle with the stretched and clinging dress | Dg delight of his life, the performance of his opera, and wilh 
she wore; and her golden hair standing out, short and unconfined, round only pause to note how ably he has caught the peculiar ring of 
her head, completed this firet impression. There was a half-dreamy, 'the monkish sermon which catches the r girl’s ear at the 
half-bewildered look in her pale face and eyes, the hues of which were | *, Ss F 7 
climax of her struggle, and decides her to make her sacrifice. 


all grey together. Asshe stood up, while the organ sounded the theme 
of her solo, one would have feared for her any outburst of the severe | “* Beloved, when we want to speak we must be silent, when we 


master’s withering displeasure. But ‘Et exultavit spiritus meus.’ 'want to be alone we must seek mortification in the contrary 
Ghost of John Sebastian! what a voice it was that began to tell out 9 ‘yee oo &2 
| tempers of others,” says the Benedictine preacher; and if his 


thy divine melody there among the children in the echoing church! : 4 
It was a strong mozzo-soprano, thrilling, audacious, almost magnetic in | sermon is not taken from a real sermon, the resemblance is 80 


its tone ; coming from that unformed, perplexed thing, it yet rolled out excellent, and so true to the peculiar character of meritorious self- 
in perfect firmness and fearlessness, while the singer seemed only | renunciation inculcated by the Church of Rome, that we will not 
penetrated with the expression of her song. It was a voice so full of 2 7 sit 

beauty and pathos, that it thrilled the heart of the listener with some | bewilder the author by inquiring whether mass was really sung 
vague pity that so young a soul should know such depths of feeling | and monks preached in the High Church of Dresden a hundred 
and passion. Even the flippant choir were quite subdued while the | years ago—though the suggestion is somewhat astounding. 

song went on; the Capellmeister swayed his head, rapt and unconscious | W ke | f thi tt ful d eciainel beck uttha 
as he played the accompaniment; and then, restored to good humour, | e take leave of this pre ys grace = So = 
rapped on his desk to start the whole choir again and marshal the | regret such as we rarely feel in laying down a novel,—that there 
voices in with the fugue. ‘Omnes, omnes, ge-ne-ra-ti-o-nes,’ sang the | had not been another volume to it. ‘The end is muddled up too 


high trebles. _‘Omnes, omnes,’ came in the altos; they were in full | hastily, and with too little regard for the natural prejudices of the 
swing; the Capellmeister roared in with his old, once famous tenor, | aie 3 lad to k thi 

*‘Omnes, omnes, ge-ne-ra ” when suddenly the accompaniment | reader. We should have been glad to know vaueenenshewed than 
stopped, the voices broke off, strewn on the air at unequal spaces, like | the meagre notice afforded to us of how Lisa managed to exist 
oe tilted he by an eger non! ree “5 organ, —— had been through her strangely changed life. ‘This is the least satisfactory 
fee of tee Deptieddads pdice eyes shies Ro eee saan cae part of the story, which is full in all its details of a modest fresh- 
with a sort of flop, and then a spluttering noise, and then the astonished | ness and refinement, and which the reader will find very refreshing 
choir beheld their master rise from his seat and wildly stretch his arms | and delightful, amid the many hot and hasty productions of this 
in the air, fighting as it were with some half-visible power. ‘ What is | +s 

it?’ they all half whispered, half screamed.” | novel-writing age. 
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BISHOP EWING’'S LATEST TEACHINGS.* 
In 1852 Mr. Maurice thus addressed Mr. Thomas Erskine, in 
dedicating to him his Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament: —*It 
is more than twenty years since a work of yours brought home to my 
mind the conviction that no Gospel but this, —a Gospel for men, for 
all men, a Gospel that God’s Will is a Will to all good, a will to 
deliver them from all evil, a Gospel that He has reconciled the 
world unto himself, can be of any use to the world, and that the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is such an one.” The work thus referred to 
was the Essay on the Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel, first 
published, if we remember aright, in 1825. The volume then 
quietly ushered into the world was as insignificant in size as its 
contents were reverent and humble in their tone. Lut it was, 
in Schleiermacher’s phrase, an epoch-making book. Mr. 
Erskine, it is true, was not as yet conscious of all the conclusions 
Which must needs follow, logically and theologically, from his pre- 
misses. The traditional dogmas concerning the Fall of Man and the 
Inspiration of the Bible, and a hopeless future for a vast number 
of the human family, had not yet become questions in hissoul. The 
potentiality of righteous charity—the Christ in us—the Spirit that 
judgeth all things, had not yet fully ‘‘ come to itself” in him ; but 
he had already begun to live, and move, and have his being in an 
element of thought and feeling which, when thoroughly applied to 
the phenomena of the spiritual sphere, would be found to be in 
reality no less revolutionary and revealing, as we believe, than 
was the discovery of Newton in astronomy. When Erskine iasued his 
first publications, Scotland had been aroused by the tempestuous 
and fervid declamation of Chalmers into a spasmodic earnestness, 
at least here and there, regarding what was called the. salvation 
of the soul, and the capital articles of ‘‘ Evangelical” opinion ; 
and it was dimly, but in many cases, with passtonate anxiety about 
the satisfactory ‘‘ conditions” being duly forthcoming, under- 
stood that the Great Message from Heaven, brought down by Christ, 
was a ‘ promise,” or ‘ offer” to faith—the Gospel being supposed 
to be this,—‘ He that believeth shall be saved.” Accordingly, 
the one question, dwarfing all others in its preponderance, into 
insignificance was this,—Have I got the right kind of faith 
which will enable me to cherish the hope of being ultimately 
saved from the tremendous alternative of everlasting 
damnation? Between the curse eternal and the contingent 
favour of the author of the curse lay the bridge of faith, 
—narrow, in Mohammedan language, as the edge of a 
scimetar—and the aim of all preachers, not ‘‘ moderate,” was 
to indoctrinate their hearers with the feeling of the urgent and 
‘imperative necessity of constructing this bridge, which, however, 
they had no pontifical virtue of their own to throw across the dread 
chasm, for the very engineering talent itself —faith—was the gift 
of God. Surprising as it may seem to us in these days—we mean 
to those of us who still believe that Christianity has a divine 
origin—that a communication from God could ever be supposed | 
to mean only, What is your opinion? or, How is your poor soul ? itis | 
nevertheless true that fifty years ago, in Scotland, at any rate, this | 
was the interpretation of the good news from Heaven. It struck Mr. | 
Erskine that there was something in this, not ridiculous exactly, | 
though his fine sense of humour could not fail to shadow forth the | 
grotesqueness of this conception of a revelation to the world, but | 
infinitely absurd, and directly obstructive of the primary aim of | 
what claimed to be a manifestation to mankind of the will of God. | 
And so, like the angels in the Gospel narratives of the Resurrec- 
tion, he strove to bring men away from the empty cave of their 
own speculation and fancy, to a living Presence, which had a great 
purpose for them. You may have faith, or you may not, 
probably not; but the Gospel is not at all a diagnostic report of 
your sensations, it is a simple setting forth of eternal principles, 
which -are as independent of your varying moods of experience 
as is the sun in the outward heavens. Especially it 
is the proclamation of the fact and principle of the forgiveness 
ofsin. Mankind is constituted under a law which is as sovereign 
in the spiritual province, as gravitation is in the phenomenal ; and 
just as the eye makes the sunshine its own by opening itself in the 
light, so the inward vision fills with light the whole body of our 
convictions, by the simple recognition of the truth that ‘ God in 
Christ has forgiven us.” ‘he Kirk militant was roused to fierce 
wrath by this sublimely simple presentation of the secret of 
Christianity. It believed in its own faith, and made that the 
foundation of the comfort of the elect. And here was a mere lay- 
man, never “‘ licensed” by it ‘*to preach,” who was threatening 
to throw down the time-honoured tradition-walls between the 











* Revelation Considered as Light: a Series of Discourses. By the Right R ty, 
Alexander Ewing, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. London: Strahan and 
Co. 1873. \ 


| traditions of the Scotch Episcopalians. 
| saintly memory and devout teaching must not be forgotten. But 


favoured few and the far-off many, and publishing a doctrine of 
| non-favouritism, which certainly none of their kings or righteous 
| men had ever desired to hear. But some of the * licensed ” werg 
| soon found to be as dangerous as this lay outsider; and in 1839 
‘the Kirk perpetrated two autos da fé in deposing from its ministry 
M‘Leod Campbell and Alexander Sectt. The light, howeyer 
| had risen on the world, and the General Assembly could not hinder 
| the gradual oncoming of the day, though it might brand as here. 
| tics the few noble men who caught its first rays on the far heights 
| of their solitary communings. We have seen how early one of 
| the profoandest of all modern English theologians had foung 
|in Erskine’s wonderfully inseeing and apprehensive cogitationg 
| the clue to his own great assertions respecting the fatherhood 
‘of God and the kingdom of Christ. At what precise period 
|of his life Dr. Ewing first gained acquaintance with the secret 
|and method of Erskine’s teaching we do not yet know, 
| This much, however, is very patent—for these final and 
| exquisite sermons of this admirable man are, in part, over. 
| heard soliloquies, and most pathetic, because all unintended self. 
| revelations, that he had to forsake all that he had, inward posses. 
| sions and prepossessions—this is ever the law—in order to become 
| the loyal disciple of the later development of spiritual truth, 
| Erskine journeyed on, year by year, without apparent struggle, 
| until he tracked up the beneficent ‘‘stream of tendency” which 
| he recognised in Christianity to its far source —far, yet so near—ia 
the inexorable love of a righteous Father of the spirits of all flesh, 
| The good Bishop, less apt at starting for spiritual pedestrianism, 
| had a struggle on the road; for again and again, as already in- 
dicated in these columns, the wrestling of Jacob is introduced as 
| the parable which specially enfolds the secret of entrance on the 
| higher life,—and he ‘‘ halted on his thigh.” But out of weakness 
he was made strong. ‘I'he day broke for him also, and he rested 
not until he found himself on the same hill of vision which Erskine 
-had reached, and gazing from which he could exclaim, in the 
words of one who was, perhaps, the first of all Christ’s followers 
who scaled it, and so led the way, ‘“* Oh the depths of the riches 
| both of the wisdom and knowledge of God. How unsearchable 
| are His judgments and His ways past finding out. For of Him, 
and through Him, and to Him are all things.” 

It will be specially interesting to learn, and some day ere long 
| we hope to learn how one so genial, so generous, so sensitive to the 
| claims of others, with sucha fine, yet joyous sense of humour, whose 
| nature and property it ever, apparently, must have been, whatever 
| his theological proclivities, if promoted to the office of bishop, rather 
| to preside by sweetness and light among his brethren, than rule over 
| them by fretting prescriptions and meddlesome interferences, could 
/at all find a home for his spirit amid the somewhat acid 
Of course, Leighton’s 





perhaps Alison on Taste may have represented, for a time, the 
mental surroundings of a young Scotch gentleman, who did not 
find Presbyterianism exactly to his liking. Dr. Ewing was con- 
secrated Bishop of Argyll and the Isles as early as 1847; and it 
has been rumoured, though we do not know, that at one time he 
rather affected the Tractarian assumptions. ‘To the last, in any 
case, certain *‘ Evangelical” strands of thought were still shot 
across the warp of his theology. No doubt, for instance, the 
legendary story of a primeval Fall continued to haunt Bishop 
Ewing's childlike imagination. But all the more remarkable is 
the exodus which his “‘ wrestling” spirit was enabled to achieve 
out of thisenvironment. If he misinterpreted some of the condi- 
tions amid which our human education is conducted, he had at 
least no misgiving as to the principle and the goal of that education 
itself. And perhaps in no other writer, since Cromwell's chaplain, 
Jeremiah White, uttered his prophesying on The Restoration 
of All Things, do we find a tone of so much jubilant hopeful- 
ness, touching the destinies of the race, as we meet with in this 
farewell volume of the Bishop of Argyll. Open where we will, 
the refrain—and well may we use the term, for the Bishop often 
is borne up into a region very near to song—in these sermons 
is still the same :—‘‘ Hope on, hope always, for God is light, and in 
Ilim is no darkness at all ; progress is the law,—the Christ growing 
within us, till the perfect stature and vision be attained.” 
After all, our great teachers have only one word to give us. But 
that word serves our needs a long while. Luther gave us justi- 
fication by fuith ; Wesley, the urgent love of God; Bishop Ewing 
has said to us, evelution is light; and perhaps for some time to 
come this great axiom of his will occupy the thought of all men 
who yet believe either in the fact or the probability of a revelation 
from a source beyond the phenomenal surroundings of the life that 
now is. 
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But for the remainder of tbis article we shall mainly let the 
Bishop speak for himself, allowing to ourselves the preliminary 
statement that, without any formal method of instruction, but 


with a wonderful unity and tenacity of aim, Dr. Ewing supplies | 


in this volume what he believed to be self-evidencing, and there- 
fore satisfactory, answers to these questions : — W hat is the character 
of the God of Christ? what relation does Christ sustain to 
humanity and to God ? what is the meaning of human life, with 
its “heavy laws,” its overpowering sorrows, its anxious fore- 
podings, its carking care, its quenchless aspiration, its noble 


delights, its terrible sins, its moods of spring-tide gladness, its | 


startling contrasts. The Bishop did not find cut-and-dried 
replies to these queries. He wrestled for the solution, and thus he 
grites in the first sermon on ** The Unknown God” :— 

“Jacob demands the Angel’s name, and he desires to know his fate, 

the meaning of the struggle, but he gets no answer. How often has not 
the same happened to mankind—yea, to ourselves—and this not only at 
great crises of our lives, but at ever recurring and certain epochs, such 
as a birthday, or the beginning of a new year! We try to see before 
us. The future may behold us crowned with laurels or dishonour. Is 
our beloved then alive? Is it a wedding-wreath or a widow’s cap I 
gee upon my child? How high has the winding-sheet mounted upon 
my own bosom ? [a question, as by a sort of se ond-sight, twice over 
asked in the pages before us.] Co/numbus-like I climb the mast alone at 
night, to see if there is any twinkle of light, any sign of shore. But all 
is dark; the angel is silent, and I wrestle on. I hear indeed the 
yoices of the abyss, deep calling to deep, a relentless deep. breaking 
upon an ever-crumbling shore, the wail of the sea-bird, the ery of the 
solitary curlew. Come, O thou traveller unknown by my side, who 
hast no name, who will neither speak nor let me go, whose name, if 
known, is written in letters too gigantic for me to read! O traveller, 
or watchman, or whatever thou art, what of the night? Is there no 
day? But the angel answers not, nor letteth go, until the thigh of the 
wrestler is broken. Then it is that Jacob becomes Israel or a Prince of 
God, and passes to the heavens. Yes, it is the great question of life— 
What is our life ?—the question which life is given to answer; until 
which be answered, life has no meaning for us....... It is true that 
many suppose they have the answer by learning to repeat definite 
words and names. But this is not the way of the angel in our text. 
He gives no name....... It is the thing which signifies. What I 
am, what you are, what life is, that is what you have to learn. Go to, 
Jet us wrestle.” 

But what to quote next, as the sequel of the wrestling, is really 
a perplexity to a reviewer, for, as the Bishop writes in the preface, 
‘the object of the sermons is almost of the same nature, viz., to 
justify the ways of God to men, and to endeavour to realise the 
Being of the ever blessed God by that which is best within our- 
selves ; the only satisfactory proof of His existence, as it is the 
only sufficient explanation of our own.” We must, accordingly, 
make a few selections from the thirteen sermons almost at a 
venture. We may take this passage, first, from the discourse 
entitled ‘‘The Kingdom of the Father,” and we would specially 
commend it to the consideration of Miss Nightingale, after her 
“Note” in Fraser :— 

“God, seen as our Father, makes all things sweet, all paths straight, 
reconciles all things. His Fatherhood, once truly accepted, solves all 
perplexities, and makes the difficulties of life clear and plain. He is 
our Father, and whatever is meant by that Name that is He, and always 
so. As He was in the beginning, He is now, and ever shall be. Life, 
death, make no alteration in this relationship. In life, after death, he 
is equally the same, and Father. Beyond the shores of death, we do 
not go into a strange country; it is still our Father's house, where He 
is dealing with His children as they require. No time, no space can 
destroy this eternal, uniform, and paternal relation. It is life, health, 
victory, to believe this; just as we believe this do we have victory and 


life; as we fall out of this belief, we perish! ..... There is no other 
salvation but by believing this; but this is sure—God is our Father, and 
He acts as such...... No doubt to see the Father “ sufficeth us.” 


The Past, according to the Bishop, is safe in God's keeping. It 
is thus he writes in the sermon called ‘‘ The Revealer ” :— 


“St. Paul saw Christ, and was lost in the heavenly vision. He de- 
sired to draw nearer, and to die to all but it. He found Christ’s seal 
upon the world, Yea and Amen he saw upon it. He saw Christ rolling 
back the clouds of sin and sorrow from it, and keeping them down with 
His Cross. [one of the many fine sayings scattered profusely through- 
out the volume, and perhaps only to be bracketed with this other one, in 
which he characterises Christ the Lamb, as God emptied of driving force]. 
He saw God in Christ; that he was Good Light, and in Him was no 
darkness at all. He saw in Christ the way; and took the way. To 
have the mind which was in Christ was his hope. All was lost if he 
found not, knew not, had not Christ. In Him he had all. In Him all 
was secure. Christ kept. nay, was the key of the Kingdom. All the 
little feet of childhood, all the lost voices of sons and daughters, the 
touch of a vanished hand, the smile of a dying lip, he found laid up in 
Christ, treasured in the treasury of eternity, rolled back with Him on 
the returning leaves of the past.” 

Finally, he writes in the sermon on the Character of God,— 
** Let us lift up our hearts, and rejoice in the consciousness that 


what God is, and must necessarily be, so must and will be His | 


Creature, a fact to be made manifest in due time, for which we 
wait in the hope, and assurance that as we have such hope, the 
cause of our hope is as real as the hope, and no doubt greater and 





better than the hope itself.” So we believe, and as the Bishop said 
of Erskine, we look to Him, and say, ‘Requiem eternam dena ci, 


| Domine, et lux perpetua luceat ei.” 





SILVERLAND.* 


| Tue Author of Guy Livinystone has come out in a new character ; 


| instead of a novel, he favours us with a book of travel; at least, we 
| presume that is the term he would wish to be applied to Silverland. 
| The volume, composed of some 240 and odd pages of large print 
and ample margins, broken into 15 chapters, records a journey 
which cannot in these days be considered remarkable, namely, from 
New York across the Rocky Mountains to Utah, and up into the 
mining country, thence to California and Nevada, and back 
to “the Empire City.” It required the genius of ‘* the Author of 
Guy Livingstone” to make so much, and at the same time so little 
of this achievement, which took place, we must observe, in mid@ 
winter. A palace car well provisioned, together with ‘* wealth of 
all manner of drinks, simple and compounded,” with well trained 
| ‘sable servitors” always at hand, does not suggest either much 
privation or scope for narratives of adventure. But the writer, faith- 
| ful to his antecedents, is not at a loss for heroics. In the first place, he 
| provides himself with a companion yclept for the nonce ‘Tressilian, 
the perfect counterpart of those muscular, all-conquering modern 
Valadins we know so well, of whom the author says that, ‘* Since 
| the worthies who went out with Pendragon to war, I think there 
| has not breathed stauncher backer, in field, feast, or fray, than 





lhe who stood looking on me then, with wistful eyes,” 


| waiting to know whether his friend would or would not start with 

him to cross the Atlantic. - The introductory chapter of Silverland 
| describes in a grandiloquent manner, and with those turns of ex- 
| preston so familiar to us, first a ground-swell off the Cornish 

coast, and then the voyage to America, with a little interlude in 
| Cork harbour, where, during a few hours of enforced delay, the 
| travellers contemplate “ the dull, squalid landing-place,” to which 
eight years had brought no changes. ‘‘ Every eye forms its own 
beauty,” is a trite and homely proverb, and it is well that the 
Author of Guy Livingstone is able to contemplate Yankeeland more 
indulgently than he does poor Ireland, although probably the 
beggar and his malisons, the harridan with her sickly shamrocks, 
and the colleen with elf-locks and blue eyes & fleur de téte, cackling 
treasonable ditties in a subdued treble, are only fancy sketches, 
introduced to give piquancy to the recital,—and on the whole, we 
prefer them, hackneyed as they are, to another cheap form of 
witticism in which this writer indulges, and which we consider as 
wanting in taste as it is pointlessand irreverent,—namely, theusing 
phrases taken from a book which in another place he characterises 
as “true to a letter,” in order to add smartness to his 
rather affected diction. It may be clever to say that 
a railway is ‘“‘shapen in wickedness,” but we fail to see 
| it; nor do we appreciate the allusion to “rebuke and blasphemy ” 
| when the train is snowed up; and if it be witty to speak of people 
who ‘move, live, and have their being,” and of hotel-keepers 
| waxing ‘fat as Jeshurun,” which we deny, the anecdote about 
| the weather at p. 20 contains an allusion which borders very closely 

upon profanity. After remaining some little time at New York, 
enjoying dinners at Delmonico’s, the cost of which amounts to 

about eight pounds sterling per head, paying visits to ladies whose 
| economy consists in getting over their morning dresses from Worth’s, 
| and making the discovery thata dollar about represents an English 

shilling, our travellers form a party, consisting of eleven in all, 
one of whom, from his distinguished talent as purveyor, is dubbed 
| the ** Commodore,” and ‘‘ embarked” on the Union Pacific Rail- 
| way, in the ‘** Arlington” palace car, having no more need to con- 
| cern themselves with the matter of food and transport than “ if 
they had been a couple of errant sparrows!” A glimpse of Chicago 


| shows it to them in process of speedy restoration, although still 
|looking like a ruinous heap; and we are told that for one day 
| people sat down sullenly face to face with ruin, but bestirred 
| themselves to build their new homes while the old ones were still 
| blazing. Uf the rather monotonous and gradual ascent of the 
| Rocky Mountains, where ‘‘ you mount nine thousand feet above the 
| sea level without encountering as much broken ground as lies 
/round Aldershot,” there is naturally but little to say. At 
Laramie, howéver, an incident occurs,—six trains lie already in 
port, and all set off together—a huge caravan—until forty 
miles further on their progress is effectually barred for seven days, 
until picks, spades, and steam plough are able to open a passage 
' through the snow. So weary do the travellers become of their 
| forced inaction and the sameness of white wastes, even with 
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‘* poker ” and good living to console them, that the writer patheti- 
cally declares at a later portion of his wanderings that, ‘If in 
search of rest or recreation, rather than to Chamounix or Zermatt, 
I would betake myself to the Essex Marshes, yea, or to Mewstone- 
by-the-Sea.” To this state of mind we must charitably refer his 
extended reference to a wearisome, drunken Virginian, of the same 
type as his brother drunkards all over the world, and in no way de- 
serving of being made to figure even in the most twaddling pages. 
Atlast the party reachesSalt Like City, but warned by the experi- 
ence of other travellers, they do not betake themselves to any of 
its hotels, but continue to find bed and board in the ‘ Arling- 
ton.” Naturally, there is nothing new to be said about Utah—we 
already know it too well—and we might with advantage have 
been spared the reflections, flot wanting in coarseness, upon the dis- 
tinguishing point of Mormon faith and practice, and the jokes 
about ‘* the fraction of a spouse ” which the unprepossessing female 
saints are not merely willing, but glad to appropriate. Of the 
mining prospects of the neighbourhood the writer seems to entertain 
a favourable opinion, although much of his knowledge is gained 
at second-hand, for the rarified atmosphere of Alta City, 
which was at the time buried in snow which reached half- 

way up the chimney-stacks, small shafts being pierced to admit | 
light and air, brought on violent inflammation of the lungs, and | 
compelled him to seek a lower temperature, while Tressilian pur- 
sued his researches. Arriving in due course at San Francisco, the 
author dilates much upon the kindliness of his reception, especially 
at the Bank of California, but we have yet to learn what institu- 


tion of the kind fails to open its arms to the stranger who is able to | 
present such ‘‘ credentials ” as the Author of Guy Livingstone leaves | 


us to infer that he was provided with. At all events, he seems much 


to have enjoyed ‘the large, lusty, liberal life” into which he was | 


introduced, and remembers with tenderness a certain salmi de 
grenouilles « l' Espagnole for which the chef of the ‘* California ” is 
renowned ; and need we say that the teams of fast trotters that 
go up to “3.20,” and the beautiful cattle, to produce which 


neither money nor pains are spared, also make a lasting impres- | 


sion upon this discriminating lover of horseflesh ? Of course he 
visits the Chinamen in their own quarter, and describes the visit, 
including part of a theatrical exhibition. ‘The Author of Guy 
Livingstone does not flatter ‘‘ John ;” he is too puny for such a 
lover of athletes, who is bound, however, to acknowledge that a 
gang of these poor creatures, ‘‘ burrowing in mole-like fashion,” 
will do more work in a given time than an equal number of 
Americans or Irishmen. After giving, apparently malgré lui, a 
pathetic account of the poor hliens, “ toiling all their lives in a 


country so strange that none will leave his bones therein if at any | 
cost, or by stealth, they can be carried back to the Flowery Land,” | 


he concludes that they are an emasculate race, apt at washing, 


women’s lot, and winds up by this compliment to the fair sex, 
which we hope will be appreciated at its worth :—‘ I should be 
loth to make a friend of a Chinaman,—still more loth to lie at his 
mercy as an enemy; but then the same remark might apply to 
divers classes of females, all the world over.” 

Not sparing us the old joke, ‘* We've never had our earthquake,” 
yet favouring us with one which is characterised as a ‘ pretty 
mean” specimen, our traveller leaves banquets and ‘ poker,”’ and | 
betaking himself once more to the ‘‘ Arlington,” makes his way 
to Nevada. At this stage of his proceedings, he waxes erudite and | 
instructive. At a first glance, his descriptions of mining and farm- | 
ing operations, his statistics, &c., sound to us strangely familiar; | 
the culture of the vine, the olive, and the silkworm are detailed io 
wonderfully well-remembered tones,—surely, we say, that Chiiian | 
and Australian wheat has all been spoken of very lately, those | 
Mission Fathers who introduced the sweet grapes and olive trees | 
are old friends ; and the mystery is cleared up when we find the | 
writer innocently remarking that he has been much assisted in | 
in working out his personal recollections by a very sensible little 
volume, Six Months in California, by J. G. Player Frowd. ‘lhe 
assistance thence derived has apparently been  consider- 
able, if we may judge by the similarity of some of the 
descriptions, and another work from which copious extracts are | 
given in the appendix, Nordhoff's California, has also been exten- | 
sively used. It is clear that notwithstanding various drawbacks, 
and a difficulty of obtaining good title, and the immense rise of 
late years in the value of land, emigration to California, if judi- 
ciously carried out by persons having the right qualifications, 
those who possess capital and are skilful enough not to be carried | 
away by ‘‘the dangerous facilities of agriculture,” is certain to | 
result in success, and the comparison drawn by the author of | 
Guy Livingstone between the struggling tenant in England and a: 


| séldier, the often 


| man of the same calibre in the Valley of San in Joaquin is nob ap 
unfair one. In the last chapter of Silverland we find a brief 
mention of Washington and Baltimore. It is somewhat droll to 
find the writer taken by surprise at the want of ceremonial jp a 
reception at the White House, and apparently seized with ap 
attack of bashfulness when face to face with the President, who ig 
described as ‘‘a small, undersized man, with wan face and w 
eyes, pckin from head to heel, and palpably not quite at his eage* 
Perhaps he found it hard to be “interviewed ” by the Britisher 
without any special reason at a time when he had long been ailing, 
but the author at least gives him credit for two precious Qualifica. 
tions,—tact and delicacy. Succulent canvas-backs, toothsome 
terrepins, and Sercial older than the century, soothed the pain of 
departure from Maryland, and with a few speculations as to the 
future of the States, in which the writer gives it as his opinion 
that ‘‘ if that huge faggot of parti-coloured staves is held perman. 
ently together, it will bein the grasp of an autocracy,” he takes 
leave of the reader with a brief epilogue. It is seldom that we 
can take a man at his own estimate, but on this occasion, albeit 
the doing so may seem a little impolite, while we congratulate the 
| Author of Guy Livingstone on having, as he says, brought back 
'from his wanderings much worth the remembering, we cannot 


but agree with him that his book contains very little which ig 


| worth the recording. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
exentmattin 

Victories and Defeats. By Colonel R. P. Anderson. (Henry § 
King and Co.)—This work is rightly entitled “an attempt” to explain 
the causes of victories and defeats, and we have no doubt at all that 
the gallant old soldier who put the book together fully intended tomake 
his attempt successful. But we are constrained to say that the result 
is failure. Colonel Anderson is a brave, studious, thoughtful soldier, 
At Lucknow he held an exposed post close to the lines of the besieging 
indomitable resolution,” to quote the words of Brigadier 
Inglis, and there is evidence enough in these pages to prove that he 








Sepoys with “ 


and exceptionally sound views on 
In short, his nobility of mind and fine manly character are 
No one has 
ever testitied with more force value of the private 
reviled and frequently misunderstood Tommy 
Atkins of our Line regiments. e gladly recognise the per- 
sonal and professional merits of Colonel Anderson, we are obliged 
to say that the results of much study constitute a poor book, gossiping, 
undigested, ill-arranged, and inaccurate. It is not every man whose 
icart is in the right place, and whose head strives to master a com- 


has very sound views of warfare, 
discipline. 
as conspicuous as his dutiful devotion to his profession. 
and feeling to the 


But while v 





prehensive profession, who is able to compose a good military treatise. 
Colonel Anderson’s ideas are so sound and practical, that we regret his 


| deficiency in reticence, literary skill, a sense of proportion, and system 


cooking, and other household drudgery that usually falls to | 


did not enable him to place them in a form which might be read. More- 


| 
over, his pages abound in historical errors, which it would take up too 


they are errors in good faith, but they do not 
value which might otherwise attach to some 


much space to point out ; 
the less detract from the 
parts of his teaching. 
HTillesden on the Moors. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle. (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—Miss Kettle is already known to the public by “ The Mistress 
of Langdale Hall,” a tale which was very favourably ‘cule not only 
for its own sake, but because it was proclaimed as the first of a series of 
good novels in one volume; a promise which the publisher has not been 
able or willing to perform. In J/illesden on the Moors the author 
has not found a subject as good as that of her first novel; but she 
shows all the same high qualities in dealing with what she has. First 
of all, there stands out, with unusual sharpness of outline, the place, one 
that has many counterparts in Yorkshire and Lancashire, a busy, smoky 
town, with wild beautiful moorlands close at hand. And then there are 
the people, all of them distinctly sketched, people that one knows as real 
in a moment, gnd does not easily forget. Curiously enough, Miss Kettle 
draws her male characters with a firmer hand than the female. Mr. Kirby, 
the great Hillesden manufacturer, with his county connections, which he 


regards with a certain pride that is not without its vexations, is very 


The only mistake of the book in this respect 
a misanthropic 


vigorously portrayed indeed. 
is Sir John de la Hoste. The wicked, cynical old baronet, 
recluse so broken in health that he can scarcely rise from his chair, to 
whom we are introduced in the first volume, is strangely metamor- 
phosed as we proceed in the tale. He marries Mr. Kirby's daughter, 
a lady about forty years his junior, and the match, which is on both 
sides as unpromising as possible—for the young lady has jilted a 
Sir John becomes 
an exemplary character, and even his property seems to disencumber 
and selfish young egotist, wants nothing 
bomen we part with her except the wings to make her an angol. 

learly Miss Kettle is a hearty believer in the advantages of matrimony, 
The three 
heroines, with whom, so to speak, she sets up in business, are married; 





humbler lover—turns out most marvellously happy. 


itself; while his wife, a false 


a which, indeed, she gives her readers an abundant supply. 
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the great Mr. Kirby, who has already had two wives, is married. Her 
only regret mus st be that she could not find a suitable partner for Mr. 
a clever and amiable old lady, who, indeed, deserved 


Kirby's mother, 
all the happiness t that she could have. J/i/lesden on the Moors, though 
not faultless, is 2 bright, clever novel, which we can honestly recom- 


mend. 

Studies in Troop-Leading. By Colonel I. von Verdy du Vernois. 

enry 6. King and Co.)—This is the translation of a well-known and 
highly- .commended German military book. The English translator is 
Lieutenant Hildyard, 71st Highlanders, who wrote one of the Welling- 
ton Prize Essays, w hile Major-General Beauchamp Walker recommends 
the little volume to the attentive perusal of his brother officers. The 
thoughtful soldier says he has read and re-read the Studies very care- 
fally, and he hopes with profit, and we have ne hesitation in saying 
that the value of the book to officers can hardly bo overrated. What 
the able German does is to carry you through a military operation of 
some magnitude, just as if it were real, set before you the orders, and 
show you the reasons for every step. The studies have this additional 
advantage,—they are made to occur on actual known ground—the roads 
which lead from Silesia upon Trautenau—so that any military tourist 
could follow each operation, if he pleased, on the very scene of this 
imaginary movement. The care with which the work is done will 
strike all attentive readers, and one cannot imagine any more instruc- 
Volunteer officers would do well to acquire a familiarity 
with these pages, just as useful for them as for officers of the Line. 


Too Soon: a Study of a Girls Heart. By the Author of * Patty,” 
&. 3vols. (Bentley.)—This “study” is sufficie eatly clever and, 


tive studies. 





gome respects, true to nature, but the effect which it produces upon 
the reader is distinctly wearying. The story has been told so often 
before, that it required some novelty or some ingenuity of treatment to 
invest it with sufficient interest. An attachment which is something 
like love at first sight springs up between Ursula Williams, aged 
eighteen, daughter of an old, unworldly student, and Michael Helder, a 
man approaching middle age, himself also a student. Circumstances make 
it convenient that the couple should be married after a very brief court- 
ship, and no sooner are they married than the usual misunderstandings 
spring up. In producing or aggravating these one Rachel Fraser, 
Michael’s cousin, avho has long kept his house after a fashion, not precisely 
in accord with English etiquette, plays her part, though she plays it with 
perfect honesty and desire toact rightly. Ursula, called suddenly abroad 
by her father’s illness, leaves her home while her husband is away. The 
misunderstandings increase. She is very obstinate and proud, he want- 
The reader is supposed to fear, though 


ing in the confidence of love. 
There is 


of course he does not fear, that they will be separated for life. 
really very little in the story but what has been told in these few lines. 
It would require supreme skill in the writer to avoid a certain monotony. 
This girl, whose heart we are invited to inspect so carefully, is a 
common-place character. It is very easy to get tired of looking at her. 
How tired one gets can be judged from the eagerness with which one 
relishes anything that is not connected with the story,—any little touch, 
for instance, of foreign manners, as when we find the heroine amazed at 
seeing that two French sailors fighting do not use the fist, but give each 
open-hand blows on the face. “Patty” was in every way a superior 
novel to Zoo Soon. 

Bush-Fighting. By Major-General Sir James E. Alexander, K.C.T.S., 
¥.R.S.E. (Sampson Low and Co,)—* ‘ Bush-fighting’ is a comprehensive 
term for warfare conducted in forests, in broken ground, and on the hill- 
side. Wherever cover can be got, in attack and defence, under the 
canopy of heaven, there bush-fighting can be practised, and it is highly 
useful to practise it as a part of the army manceuvres. Wiry and active 
men, of sound constitutions, are best adapted for bush-fighters.” 
With the exception of its first chapter, of which these are the 
opening sentences, Major-General Alexander’s book is completely 
technical, and devoid of general interest. It records the number of 
regiments which were engaged in the Maori war, the regulars and 
¢olonials, introducing the name of every officer, non-commissioned 
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Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 


@8 may be found duly qualified. 
For further particulars apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, S.W. 
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2 OLD ABERDEEN. | Samples of the dried plant 
Conducted by Rev. 


Son-in-Law, Henry M. Barker, LL.D. } number of competitors come forward, to arrange 


Honours WON By PuPiLs DURING LAST YEAR 
1. Universities. —Class Priz Fourteen first and 
second. University Prizes: £70, £30, £65 per annum, 
&e. Graduations in Honours: Four, of which three in 
in highest honours. 






Pointments (final examination). First Place, Cavalry 
and Infantry C mpetition (June, 1873). First Place, 
Woolwich C oon m, R.E. and R.A. (June, 1873). 
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CHINA 
\Y opportunity having pres onted itself of obtaining 
"or * Ramie"—plant in its 
, | fresh state, persons wishing to have a supply of the | 
NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the | same for cupecionsat are requested to oon without | 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per | delay to the Reporter . es tongs mot a ae ~ 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates | Ofice, as it is expec ted that the plants will be ready 
> aie ’ - for delivery by the 20th inst. 

The plants will be delivered free of chargein pack- | 
ages weighing atout 70lbs each, and one or more of | | 
| such packages can be forwarded to each applicant 

Inventors in this country will thus, for the first time, 

have an opportunity afforded to them of experimenting 
Rheea plant in its green or fresh state. 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON, and his | distribution, and it is intended, should a sufficient . . nave 
for a4 rNUE SOCIETY 


series of trials to take place with both the green and 
the dried plant early in November, by which time the 
autumn crop of the Rheea will be ready East. From 9 till 7 
The prize of £5,000 offered by the Government of | 
| India at the Saharunpore trial in Augus: of — year 
| having lapsed, and the proposed trials in Eng 
2. Public Services.—Two Indian Civil Service Ap- affording so much greater faci 
is under consideration whether any prize 
awarded on the occasion, and if so, what o en 


India Office, 4th June, 1873 


officer, or private, sentinel, soldier, or seaman who was mentioned in 
any despatch or report of a creditable action; it contains minute par- 
ticulars of the actions and incidents of the war, but it has no attrac- 
tions of style, nothing to redeem the dullest kind of dullness, that of dry, 
technical military details, 

Katherine's Trial. By Wolme Lee. (Smith and Elder.)—It must be 
allowed that the trial of Miss Katherine Elliott, alias Fenwick, was a 
somewhat severe one. The Lady Clare of Mr. Tennyson's ballad was 
doubtless but ill pleased to find that she “was not the Lady Clare,” 
even though Lord Ronald was honourably faithful. Katherine also has 
a faithful Lord Ronald in “Cousin Rous,” and generally her “ trial” is 
made as light to her as it possibly could. The father, who is obliged to 
disown her, still loves her as if she were his own; the false mother 
opportunely dies; powers that threatened to be hostile are disarmed by 
her smile ; her lover behaves, not only with honour, but with incompar- 
able tact; and finally, the real father turns out to be a worthy and 
reputable gentleman. The author, in fact, relents t@ her beautiful 
heroine, and instead of making, as she well might have done, a very 
harrowing story out of her “trial,” makes out of it a very pretty, pleas- 
ing tale, in which the sketches of Italian manners and scenery are much 
the most prominent and important features. 
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Just pablihed price 7s 6d, SECOND EDITION, with Emendations. 


BLACKSTONE ECONOMIZED: 


BEING A COMPENDIUM OF THE LAWS OF ENGLAND 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By DAVID MITCHELL AIRD, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
In FOUR BOOKS, each Book embracing 
THE LEGAL PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION 
Contained in the respective Volumes of Blackstone. 
Supplemented by subsequent Statutory Enactments, &c., &c. 
“A volume which has pretty nearly solved the problem how to make the 
people understand the policy of the laws under which they live."—Law Journal, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
——_——_—— 


P PEN SCHOL ARSHIPS WITHOUT 

EXAMINATION. 
| The Hibbert Trustees are prepared to grant at their 
meeting in December next One or more Sebolarships 
of £200 per annum each, for two years, to Graduates of 
any University in Great Britain and Lreland, between 
the ages of twenty-one and twenty-eight, to enable 
them to study Theology and Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy at Universities in Germany, Holland, or Switzer- 
and (or elsewhere), subject to the approval of the 
| Trustees. Fall particulars may be obtained of the 
Secretary, to whom applications for Scholarships must 

| be forwarded before October 1, 1873 

A. H. PAGET, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. 


of PAINT EI RS in in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The SIXTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL EXUIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
Admittance Is, Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
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ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION.— A Meeting to 
National Training School of Cookery on a permanent 


basis will be held at Grosvenor House, on Thursday | BURTON, 


next, the 17th July, at 3 p.m., by permission of the 
Marquis of Westminster. Admission by cards, to be 
obtained at the offices of the International Exhibition, 
Kensington Gore. 


EDWARD VL., BROMSGROVE, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 

The sons of gentlemen and clergymen are received 
as boarders in the Head Master’s house. The system 
of Education is that of the Public Schools. 

There are valuable Scholarships from the School to 
Oxford University. 

Terms for Boar 
70 guineas per annum, 
clergymen, 50 guineas, 

The next Half will commence on Tuesday, August 12. 

_ Apply to the Head Master. 


LEXANDRA ig 





according to age. Sons of 


AR kK. 





The PARK GATES OPEN at10 a.m. and CLOSEat | 


8 p.m. 

COMPANY'S MAGNIFICENT BAND in 
QUETING HALL daily. Musical Director, Mr. H. 
WEIST HILL. 

GYMNASIUM, SWINGS, BAZAAR TENTS, &c. 

GRAND BALLET by Mr. Milano, in the NEW 

GARDEN THEATRE DAILY. 

REFRESHMENTS SUPPLIED in the BANQUET- 
ING HALL, the Grand Stand, &c., by Messrs. BER- 
TRAM and ROBERTS. 

PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 

ODDFELLOWS’ ANNUAL FETE, MONDAY, 
JULY 14. Admission on this occasion, Is 3d 
including Rail, 

JULY 17 and 1IS—ARCHERY FETE. 

TANNAKER'S WONDERFUL JAPANESE 
TROUPE will go through their most Extraordinary 
een on the Stage of the New Garden Theatre, 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL, 





THIRTY-FIRST CELEBRATION. 

On TUESDAY, August 26; WEDNESDAY, August 
27; THURSDAY, August 28; FRIDAY, August 29. 
— the Right Hon, the Earl of Shrewsbury and 

albot 

OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCE. 

TUESDAY MORNING, August 26,“ ELIJAH.” TveEs- 
DAY EVENING,a New Cantata, by F. Schira, entitled, 
“The LORD of BURLEIGH " (first time of perform- 
ance); and a Miscellaneous Selection, comprising 
Secular Music, Vocal and Instrumental, 

WEDNESDAY Mornina, August 27,a New Oratorio, 
“The LIGHT of the WORLD,” composed expressly 
for this Festival, by Arthur S, Sullivan. WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, & Miscellaneous Selection, comprising 
Beethoven's SY MPHONY in C MINOR, and “INNO 
DELLA PACE,” Rossini. 

THURSDAY MoRNING, August 28, “ MESSIAH.” 
THURSDAY EVENING, a New Cantata, by A. Randegger, 
entitled, * FRIDOLIN ” (first time of performance) ; 
and @ Miscellaneous Selection, comprising ** SONG of 
— Rossini; OVERTURE to WILLIAM TELL, 

Cc 

FripAY MoRNING, August 29, Sacred Cantata, 
“GOD THOU ART GREAT,” Spohr; IMPERIAL 
MASS, Haydn; * AVE MARIA” (first time of per- 
formance), Ross ini; DOUBLE CHORUS “CANTE- 
MUS” (first time of performance), Rossini; Selections 
from “ISRAEL in EGYPT.” Fripay EVENING, 
“JUDAS MACCABZUS.” 

Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded 
by post on application to the undersigned, at the 

Offices of the Festival Committee, 17 Ann Street, 
Birmingham, on and after the 26th inst.—By order, 

HOWARD S. SMITH, 
Secretary to the Festival Committee. 
M ORTLOCK’S POTTERY 
GALLERIES. 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 

31 ORCH ARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


N consequence of the approaching close 
of the London Season, John Mortlock begs to 
intimate that from Monday, the 7th of July, to the 2nd 
of August, the whole of his large STOCK, comprising 
every variety of useful and ornamental CHINA 
GLASS, and EARTHEN WARE; will be ON SALE at 
a REDUCTION of 20 PER CENT. from the original 
market prices. 
Mr. MORTLOCK wishes to observe 
ALLOWANCE is made for CASH ONLY. 


OLE ADDRESSES :— 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, Ww. 


[EX TOCRETE, or SOLUBLE 


that this 











TOOTH POWDER TABLETS. 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. 
Cannot soil the dressing-case nor toilet table, and 
are a perfect luxury. Prepared from a combination 
of ingredients of undoubted purity and efficacy. Price | 
2s 6d per box, of all respectable Chemists and Per- | 
fumers. 


QJARR'S LIFE PILLS.—Let any person 

take Two or Three of these Pills occasionally. 

They at once remove all dangerous obstructions 

without pain or inconvenience, and produce the state 

most to be desired—‘'a sound MIND ina sound Bopy.’ 
Sold by all Chemists. 











establish a | 


d and Tuition, from 69 guineas to | 


BAN- | 


| RHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 

than 30 years ago by 
when Plated by the patent 
{ Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article 
| Silver that can be used as such, usefully or ornament 
ally,as by no test can it be distinguished from real silve 


| duced more 


















Patterns :— or Old! or 
| Silver. | Threa d Shell. 
Per doz. |;}£s a £ 
Table Forks or Spoons ......... j110.);2 
Dessert do. 2.)1 





Tea Spoons. 
These are as strong at ‘d and in ev 

at least equal to what other houses are sellit 

first quality at very much higher Fa 

quality of Fiddle Pattern :—Table Spoo 

| 248 per doz.; Dessert, 18s per doz. ; 

| per doz, 

| ‘Yea und Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £21 16s: Dish 

| 

| 

| 








Covers from £9 to £26: Corner Dishes, £7 10s to 
£18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; 
Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s; Cruet and Liquor Frame-, 
Piated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Knives 

and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices, All 
kinds of replating done by the patent process 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
| containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plaus of the 30 
large Show Roonis, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
}and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of deliver- 
| ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
| Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


W 00D TAPESTRY 

DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 

Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 

being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 

paper-hanging, being beautiful in effect and exceed- 
ingly durable. 

HOWARD and SONS, 

DECORATORS, 

and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W., 

And Midland Buildings, New Street, Birmingham. 


ets aaa 
| | aera, 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LISI, 3 STAMPS. 
E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
‘ LONDON. 








25, 26, 


SECOND-HAND. 


FROM £10 10s. 








| 


| 











| SPRALNS, &c. 
| inexpensive, aud are drawu on like an ordigary stock- 


F EAUTIFUL 


| Preserves, 


and PEARL-LIKE 
TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, 
can only be procured by the use of 
ROWLAND'’S ODONTO, 
Which has been for the last seventy years highly 
prized by the thousands who have used it, and con- 
sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on 
2s 9d per box, 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Strengthens, and Beautifies the Human 
3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four 
small), and 21s per bottle. 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 
Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion, and a 
Softness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms, 4s 6d 
and 8s 6d per Bottle. 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for “ Rowland’s” Articles. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
bs fey MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avuided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MALN | 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by | 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 






Hair, 





| below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
8 Gd; postage | 


free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-oflice orders to be made payable to Johu White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
genet IC STOCKINGS, KNEE-C! APS, 
&e., for VARICOSE V. EINS, and all cases of 
aud SWELLING of the LEGs, 
They are porous, light in texture, and 


WEAKNESS 


ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 





OUT and RHEUMATISM. — . The 


excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 


| quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- | 


brated medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 


| attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9a 
| per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


for | 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
WILLIAM §&. 
process of 
next to 


} Fiddle | Bead | Ki ng’s 
PNWE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL of KING | 





Te a Spoons, lls 6d | 


a 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
ST E E L P E N S, 


BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT 
WORLD. THE 


SOLD 


et 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 


Tho Adutreden of tie Bekelien 
d the Comfort of the Wearer, 
QUININE WINE, 
dto the § 14 Wounded during the War 


ive forms in which this 
administered too often pre. 


geueral ton‘e, The success 





E WINE 
ion by the manufac. 







arises from its careful |] 
turer. E 1 win u 1ins sufficient Quinine 
to make it au excellent res tive to the weak. It 
behove I lic to see that y have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 


» result of Chancery proceedings a short time 

slicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 

tor did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
Wine. 











All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 393 per doz, 
WATERS mae SON, Original Makers, Worcaster 
House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 





‘aa nts—Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


| UNVILLE and CO., 


Belfast, are the 









oe ge t holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old! /hisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in an ference to French Brandy. Supplied in 


casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
| ti ys on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE ar id CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Oflives, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
| Padea AHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 

l'nis celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork brat aided es 
| * KINAHAN'S LL . WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


| FNGELHEIM CHAMPAGNE; Dry, 
Medium, and Rich, 54s per dozen, 29s per dozen 

pints. A perfectly genuine, naturally sparkling Wine, 

from Ingelheim, ou the Rhine, equal to first-quality 

Champagne. This Wine was first introduced by 

Messrs. FEARON, and sold as MOUSSIRENDER 
| RHEINWEIN;; but as this name has been extensively 
used by other firms for low-priced Wines, they have 
now adopted the more distinctive title of INGELHEIM 
CHAMPAGNE. ‘The Trade Mark is registered, aud 
each label bears the Signature of the Importers. 

H. Lb. FEARON and s )N, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 
145 New Bond Street, W., London; 

and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


PURE AERATED W ATERS. 
| E LLIS’'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 
led “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
vars their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELtts and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. Lond n Agents:—W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 
CE SAFES and W ENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA 
| TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all mo 
| dern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
| office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
| Loudon (Corner of Savoy Street) Illustrated lists fere. 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 
4 ME tl genuine without the Inventor's 
| fac-simile in blue bei ng on the Trade-mark Label and 
outer cover. Pure Condensed Essence of Beef Tea, 
! excellent economic flavouring stock for soups, sauces, 
; and made dishes. 
* Food for the nerves. "—(Liebig.) 


YLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
| SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag 

rance. Manufactured by 
| J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles 
Sold by Chemists, Oil a Warehousemen, and 
others. 
See name on each Tablet. 


and for 





Corks bran 
every label be 











OLLOW AY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

For those wh ho faintly remember the old times, 

and shudder at the recollection of agonies needlessly 
endured by their ancestors, these remedies present a 
cause for sincere and lasting gratification. Sores, skin 
diseases, contraction of the sinews through rheumatism 
or violence, deformed and painfal joints, bad legs, &c., 

| which had previously resisted every kind of treatment, 
have over and over again been cured by Holloway's 
remarkable remedies. The most signal proofs of the 
efficacy of his Ointment and Pills have been kindly. 
sent to the Professor from all parts of the world, with. 
the expressed hope that such testimony may induce 
other sufferers totry means which are represented to 


+° ' Use no other. 


} have well-nigh worked miracles. 
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LISBON STEAM 


LIMI 


THE 


TRAMWAYS COMPANY, 


TED. 


Issue of 1,270 Eight per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Bonds of £100 each, 


BEING THE BALANCE OF THE 


DEBENTURE CAPITAL OF THE 


LISBON STEAM TRAMWAYS COMPANY, LIMITED. 





TOTAL 


EF jual to about £3,000 per mile on the Con 





The Debenture Bonds are py thle to Beare 


Interest Coupons payable 


The First Drawing Sor Red ption will 


Quarterly, on Ist January, Ist April, Ist July, 


DEBENTURE 


r, an l will he redeemed ata pr 
Sinking Fund of One per Cent. per annum, in Yearly Drawings. 


CAPITAL, 


ipany’s Lines, constructed and equipped. 


£150,000, 


eminm of 10 per Cent. or £110 for each £100 Bond, by an accumulative 


and Ist October, at the Union Bank of London, Princes Street, London 


! tuke place on the \st August, 1875, and the Bonds then drawn will be paid off on the 1st October, 1875. 


These Debentures form a First Charge upon the Undertaking, Property, and Income of the Company. 


Direc 
leney Field-Marshal the DUKE of SALDANHA (Envoy E 


His Exce 
WILLIAM DENT, Esq. (Chairman of the Oude and Ro 


‘TORS. 
xtraordinary from the Government of Portugal), London, Chairman. 


hilkund Railway Company), London, Deputy-Chairman. 


Colonel J. A. COLE (Deputy-Chairman of the Bedford and Northampton Railway Company), London. 


Cc. A. ROBERTS, Esq. 
Sir THOMAS PYCROFT, K.C.S.1., 
ROBERT WM. HANBURY, Esq., M 


, Union Club, London. 
17 Cleveland Gardens, London, W. 
.P., East Close, Christchurch, Hants. 


BANKERS IN Encranp.—The UNION BANK of LONDON, 2 Princes Street, London, E.C. 
SecretTary.—LAURENCE KEITH, Esq. 
Orrices.—8 GREAT WINCHESTER-STREET BUILDINGS, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


1, The DIRECTORS of the LISBON STEAM TRAMWAYS COMPANY, 
Limited, are prepared to receive applications for 1,270 Eight per Cent. Debenture 
Bonds of £100 each (being the balance of the Company's Debenture Capital), at 
Par, payabie as follows :— 

£10 on Anplication. 

30 ., Allctment 

30 ., 1 
30 ,, lst 








September, 1875. 
Octeber, 1872 (less accrued interest). 





£100 

2, Interest at the rate of S per cent. per annum will accrue on each instalment 
from the date of payment, and will be credited in reduction of the instalment due 
ist October, 1873. 

8, Subscribers will have the option of paying up all the instalments on allotment, 
and wi!l be thereupon entitled to interest at £8 per cent. per annum on the full 
amount of each Bond from the date of such payment. 

4, The Debenture Bonds will be issued bearing Coupons for interest at 8 per cent. 
per aunum, payable quarterly, on the Ist January, Ist April, Ist July, and Ist 
October in each year, at the Union Bank of London, Princes Street, London. The 
first Coupon will be payable on the Ist January, 1874, but Subscribers paying up in 
full on allotment will receive their first interest payment on the Ist October, 1873. 

5. Under the operation of an accumulative Sinking Fund of One per Cent. per 
Annum, to be reserved and applied out of the income of the Company, the entire 
Debenture Debt, with a Premium of 10 per cent., will be extinguished by Annual 
Drawings within 31 years from the Ist October, 1875, as per Table appended. 

6. These Debenture Bonds constitute a First Charge, both for Interest and Sink- 
ing Fund, upon the entire property and income of the Company, comprising 
grants by the Portuguese Government of Concessions to adopt Steam Tramways 
upon the roads from Lisbon to Torres Vedras and from Lisbon to Cintra, for a 
period of 90 years, Land and Buildings, and the entire Tramway and Works, with 
the Rolling Stock and Equipment pertaining thereto. 

7. The Line from Lisbon to Cintra is completed and thoroughly equipped, and 


was officially inaugurated on the 2nd July, trains having run over it for some time | 
Engines are | 


previously to consolidate the road; it is now open for public traffic. 
now also running over the Line from Lisbon to Torres Vedras, to consolidate the 
road prior to its being opened for public traffic. 

8. The Line from Lisbon to Cintra—now open—occupies the most frequented 
excursion route out of the City of Lisbon. The well-known natural beauty of Cintra 
and its neighbourhood have constituted it the chief pleasure resort of the population 
of the Capital at all seasons of the year, but especially in summer, when it is 
thronged by persons anxious to enjoy the beautiful atmosphere and mountain views 
of this celebrated place. Most of the nobility and wealthy merchants have their 
seats here, and the actually existing traffic warrants the expectation of a very con- 
siderable revenue from passengers alone. In anticipation of the opening of the 
Line, new houses are being erected in the immediate vicinity of the Cintra terminus. 
This road also passes by the crowded suburb of Bemfica, which will furnish au im- 
portant local traffic. The traffic along the route of this Line is generally very large, 
and on holidays and feasts days (frequent in Portugal) the Company's extensive 
Rolling Stock will prove especially valuable. 

9. The Torres Vedras Line accommodates a highly cultivated district, and will 
derive a considerable revenue from passengers and from transport of produce and 
general merchandise, in addition to which the carriage of wine from Torres Vedras 
to Lisbon is expected to field a very large traffic. According to advices received 
by the Directors from the Company's General Manager, upwards of 40,000 pipes of 
wine were last year sent from this district. and the wine-growers and proprietors 
are already urging their claims to all possible facilities for loading and forwarding 
their goods. 

10, The advices received from the Traffic Manager, a gentleman of great experi- 
ence, and with a perfect knowledge of the country and the language (who has for 






some time been making the necessary arrangements for opening and working the 
Tramways), confirm the anticipations of the Directors that the traffic will be of a 
very satisfactory and remunerative character. He has estimated the net revenue 





3,048, with every prospect of a satisfactory 





of the Tramways for the first year at 4 
increase as the system is developed. 
required for Interest and Sinking Fund of the Debentures. 





11. The Share Capital of the Company is £209,009, all fully subscribed, and this | 


amount, with the Debentures for £150,900, will represent the total Capital of the 
undertaking. 

Of the Debenture Capital of £159,990 the sum of £23,000 has been already 
scribed by Shareholders of the Company in anticipation of the public issue. 





13. In view of the large margin of security offered by the Share Capital, and of 
the above bighly favourable prospects of revenue, the Directors feel warranted in 
recommending the Debenture Bonds now offered as a well-secured investment. 

14. Provisional Scrip Certificates will be issued upon Allotment, and will be 
sangeet for the Debenture Bonds to bearer after due payment of all the instal- 

ents, 

15. Where no Allotment is made, the Deposit paid will be returned in full, and 
should a less number of Bonds be allotted than applied for, the surplus deposit will 


This result would give nearly double the sum | 


be applied toward payment of the amount due on Allotment, Failure to pay any 
instalment at the due date will render all previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

16. Applications, on the annoxed Form, accompanied by a Deposit of £10 per 
jond, may be made to the Company's Bankers, the Union Bank of London, 
Princes Street, London, E C., or to the Secretary, at the Offices of the Company. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained of the Secretary, or of any 


London Stockbroker. By order, 
LAURENCE KEITH, Secretary. 


8 Great Winchester-Street Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., 
lith July, 1873, 


TABLE SHOWING OPERATION OF SINKING FUND. 









































| 
ae Bonds to be paid. Amount pay- 
Date of Payment. | I lable at 10 per 
Number.| Amount. | cent. prem. 
Ist October, 1875 13 £1,300 £1,430 
— 1876 15 1,500 1,650 
== 1877 16 1,600 1,760 
— 1878 16 1,600 1,760 
a 1879 18 1,800 1,980 
— 1880 19 1,900 
ae 1881 21 2,100 
_ 1882 22 2,200 
= 1883 24 2,400 
—_ 1884 26 2,600 
— 1885 27 2,700 
- 1886 30 8,000 
_ 1887 BL 3,100 
- 1838 at 3,400 
- 1889 36 3,600 
| 7 1890 39 2,900 
== 1891 42 4,200 
| _ 1892 45 4,500 
= 1893 48 4,800 
— sot 52 5,200 
— 1895 55 5,500 
| — 1896 59 5,900 
| _ 1897 64 6,400 
| — 1898 68 6,800 
| == 1899 73 7,300 
| an 1900 7 7.999 
| ae 1901 S4 8,400 
as 1902 a0 9,000 
| a 1903 97 9,700 10,670 
—_ 1904 104 10,400 11,440 
— 1905 112 11,200 12,320 
| a 1906 41 4,100 4,510 
| 1,500 | £150,000 £165,000 
| | | 
THE 
LISBON STEAM TRAMWAYS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Issue of 1,270 Eight per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Bonds 
of £100 each. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To Tne Directors oF THE LispoN STEAM TRAMWAYS COMPANY, LIwiTep. 


| Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers, the Union Bank of London, Princes 

| Street, London, the Sum of Pounds, being a deposit of £10 per 

Sond, on First Mortgage Debenture Bonds of £100 each of the 

| Lisbon Steam Tramways Company, Limited, I request you will issue to me that 

number, and I hereby agree to accept the same, or any smaller number that may 

be issued to me, and to make all payments required by the Prospectus dated llth 
July, 1873, consequent on the acceptance of my application. 

Name (in full) 

Jd ress......ccece teen 

Description 

Date ....cccse.ce 

Signature ........0000 

(Addition to be signed if applicant wishes to pay in full on allotment.) 
I desire to avail myself of the privilege to pay up the above in full on allotment, 
in terms of Prospectus. 






















Signature 
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“THE 


TELEGRA 
COMPANY, 


GLOBE 


PH AND TRUST 
LIMITED. 


CAPITAL,  £5,000,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 


SHARES OF £10 EACH 


150,000 SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
(Interest payable Quarterly), 
AND 
150,000 ORDINARY 


SHARES OF £10 


EACH 


(Interim Dividends, contingent on Profits, payable Quarterly). 


With power to Increase (upon Resolution of a General Meeting) as may be required for complete effect to the 
cbjects of the Company. 


Subscriptions will be received in Cash or Shares of existing Telegraph Companies, as stated below. 


DIRE 
JOHN PENDER, 
Sir James Anderson. 
Julius Beer, Esq. 
George Elliot, Esq,, M.P. 
Cyrus W. Field, Esq. 


CTORS. 
Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
! Sir Daniel Gooch, Bart., .P. 
Lord William Montagu Hay. 
Right Hon, W. N. Massey, M,P. 
Right Hon. Viscount Monck. 


BANKERS—Messrs Glyn, Mills, Currie, ana Co., 67 Lombard street. 
SOLICITORS—Messrs Bircham, Dalrymple, Drake, and Co., 46 Parliament street. 


AUD 
W. Newmarch, Esq, F.R.S. 


ITORS. 
| J. G. Griffiths, Esq. (Deloitte, Dever, and Co.) 


SECRETARY (aD InTERIM)—Mr John Anderson. 
OFFICES—66 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


In order to give effect to the desire expressed by several meet- 
ings of proprietors in the principal Submarine Telegraph Com- 
panies, and strongly urged upon the directors by a deputation 
representing over 1,000 shareholders, this Company has been 
formed for the consolidation of telegraphic property so as prac- 
tically to guarantee a dividend to the investor by spreading 
the risk as much as possible over existing telegraph systems 
running in various directions. The shareholder will thus be 
insured against any serious loss either of principal or income, 
and the market value of his property will not be exposed 
as et present to violent fluctuations. 


The Directors propose, as the readiest mode of attaining 
the desired object, to issue shares of this Company in ex- 
change for the shares of the undermentioned companies. 


In this manner it is believed that a sufficient interest in 
the various companies will be secured to facilitate negotia- 
tions for ultimately absorbing a number of the companies 
named, and meanwhile an investment will be created which 
will compare favourably with the Submarine Cable Trust, 
which has been so highly successful. 


The following is a table showing the companies, the shares | 


of which will be accepted, and the rate at which Globe shares 
will be issued in exchange. All allottees will receive in 
respect of their subscriptions in shares of other companies 
shares of the Globe Company in equal proportions of the 
preference and ordinary capital. 


TABLE. 





| 
| Nominal | 
| Amounts | 
of existing] 
Shares, 


Rate cf Exchange for Globe Shares. 





Anglo-American . 


Par (Anglo-American Old Stock 2152 % 
(inctading French ‘aaa Maas ) Stock. equal ) Fre uch Atlantic £36 10s per share, 
foundland Lines.) to Newfou dland £20 per share, ex 
Land and reserve warrant, 
Eastern sai iaiieenst £190 | Par. 
Eastern Extension £10 Par. 
German Union ; £10 Par, 
Indo-European £25 £20 per share. 
Telegraph Construction £12 236 _ 
Submarine Cable Trust.......... £100 £125 per £100 Certificate. 
Submarine Company .. Stock. £250 per cent. 





Any fractional amounts required to make up even sums of 10/ 
will have to be paid by the subscriber in cash upon allotment. 


Shares in other Telegraph companies will be accepted on 
terms to be agreed. 


Subscriptions in cash for the 10/ preference, and 10/ 
ordinary shares, will be received as follows :—1/ on applica- 
tion, 27 on allotment, 3/ in one month, and 4/ two months 
after allotment. 
discretion of the Directors, in the purchase of telegraph shares 


| 
} 
j 
’ 





These subscriptions will be applied, at aes 


; and securities, and for other purposes of the Company. 
Interest at 5 per cent. per annum will be allowed on pay- 
ments in anticipation of the instalments. 

By adopting the system prevailing in railway companies of 
issuing a portion of the capital in preference shares, the Di- 
| rectors believe they will meet the requirements of a large class 
| of investors who desire a fixed income made as secure as 
sible. The dividend upon the preference shares of this Com. 
pany, unlike that on railway preference stocks, will be cumu- 
lative, that is, if any deficiency occur in one year it will be 
paid out of the profits of subsequent years. 

An amalgamated Company, such as may be expected to be 
matured with the present organisation, will possess a business 
so wide spread and well established that they will always be 
able to raise any new capital that may be required on the 
lowest terms, and to afford such facilities and reduction of 
tariff from time to time as the progress of telegraphy demands. 
The Directors reserve to themselves the right to arrange at 
any time with the board of any of the above-mentioned Com- 
panies for the transfer of their undertaking to this Company. 

The Directors propose to acquire or establish a telegraph 
news or intelligence department, which they believe will prove 
a considerable source of revenue. 

From estimates which have been made, based on past 
| dividends, and the amounts of stock and shares which will 
| probably be acquired, it is believed that this Company will, 
| from its commencement, be in a position, after paying 6 per 

cent. upon the preference shares, to divide 8 per cent. upon the 
| ordinary shares, leaving a considerable margin for reserve, and 
| without taking into account the additional revenue to be 

derived from the normal increase of traffic. 

Applications for shares, either by way of exchange or for 

) cash must be made in the appropriate forms accompanying the 
| prospectus, and in the case of cash subscriptions the applica- 

tions must be lodged at Messrs Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co.’s 
| Bank, 67 Lombard street, London, E.C., with a deposit of 1 
| per share applied for. 
| Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned 
| in full. In case a less number of shares is allotted than is 

applied for, the surplus of the deposit will be applied in 
whole or in part, as the case may be, to the payment of the 
amount due on allotment, and in default of payment of that 
amount, the allotment and deposit on application will be 
liable to forfeiture. 

Copies of the memorandum and articles of association 
can be inspected by any intending subscriber at the Offices 
of Messrs a ey Dalrymple, Drake and Co., 46 Parliament- 
street; and prospectuses and forms of application may 
obtained at the Company’s Office. , 


llth July, 1873, 
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AND 
RAILROAD 


In Certificates to Bearer 


ATLANTIC 


ISSUE OF $7,600,000 (£1,520,000 STERLING) EIGHT PER CENT. WESTERN 
EXTENSION CERTIFICATES 


OF THE 


GREAT WESTERN 
COMPANY, 


of 500 dols (£100) each, 


Specially Secured Ly the deposit with Trustees in London of 76,000 Shares ($100 each) of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinna ti 
and Indianapolis Railway Company, and of 152,060 Shares (850 each) of the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway Company. 





PRICE OF ISSUE, £94 PER CENT. 





Redeemable at Par in London, in Sterling, on the Ist July, 1876; or, at Holder's option, on Six Months’ notice in writing prior to that date, Con- 
vertible into $500 Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis Railway Company’s Shares, and $500 
Atlantic and Great Western Railroad Company’s Shares, for each Certificate of $500 (£100). 


Interest at the rate of Light per Cent, per Annum, by Coupons payable Half-Yearly on 1st January and 1st July, in Sterling, in London, 


THE FIRST COUPON WILL FALL DUE Ist JANUARY, 1874. 





. - TRUSTEES. 
Sir John Swinburne, Bart., Capheaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Henry Woollaston Blake, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., 8 Devonshire place, London. 





THE ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD COM- 
PANY has authorised the issue of these certificates to provide the 
means for securing the controlling interest in the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, and Indianapolis Railway, by acquiring 76,000 shares, being 
aclear majority of the capital stock of that Company, for which pro- 
vyisional agreements have been made. 

The shares will be deposited (at the rate of 5 sbares of $100 each for 
every certificate of £100) with the trustees, to be held by them as se- 
eurity for the certificates now offered for subscription ; and in support 
of the comprehensive policy of the President of the Erie Railway Com- 

y, based on the control of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and 

dianapolis Railway, the Atlantic an€ Great Western Company has 
procured the deposit with the trustees of 152,000 shares ($50 each) 
of its common stock as a further security, and to increase the bonus in 
¢ase the option of conversion is exercised. 

The Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis Railway 
Company, from its opening to Columbus in 1852 up to 1867 inclusive, 
paid cash dividends on its common stock, averaging more than 11 per 
cent. per annum, and stock dividends aggregating 29 per cent.; and bas 
since paid regular dividends of 7 per cent., besides expending on con- 
straction large sums out of revenue. The shareholders have thus re- 
ecived in twenty-one years two hundredand forty-two per cent.in dividends. 

The Atlantic and Great Western Railroad Company has agreed to 
make up, out of the net receipts of the traffic derived from the Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis Railway, the deficiency 
ifany) in amount of dividends declared on the shares of the latter 

mpany, held by the Trustees, in order to pay the interest on the cer- 
tificates. Holders, on due notice, may, on the Ist July, 1876, withdraw 
shares pro rata from the Trustees in exchange for their certificates—an 
option likely to prove of great value. 

The Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis Railway runs 
from Cleveland, where it connects with the Atlantic and Great Western, 
to Columbus, 138 miles, with branches to Indianapolis, 202 miles, and 
to Springfield, 87 miles; thence to Cincinnati, 80 miles, of which 32 
miles are leased. From Indianapolis to Terre Haute, 72 miles, the 
toad is owned jointly with the Pennsylvania Company, and thence to 
St Louis, 182 miles, is leased jointly with the Pennsylvania Central. 
It has running arrangements over the line from Beardstown on the 
Illinois River to Shawneetown on the Ohio Kiver, 228 miles, passing 
throngh one of the most productive portions of Illinois. It owns the 
line from Union to Dayton, 48 miles (now used by the Pennsylvania 
Road to make its Cincinnati connection from the West), and it largely 
controls the business of the Tuscarawas Valley Road, 95 miles. 

The total length of these lines is 1,132 miles, of which 559 miles are 
freehold, the remainder being held on such advantageous terms that the 
leases alone are worth a large part of the present capital to any con- 
necting railway. (See Map.) 

By the annual report, to the 8lst December, 1872, issued to the 
stockholders, the capital of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and 


Indianapolis Railway appears to bo— 
cna a ee 
Shares ceuielitlh Shihan 2 cis nbiebsaensiidubnptaibabiiu needles sialtioiiiniasdbiaane 15,000,000 
And its assets (other than the road and equipment) were— 
Cash in hand seseeeeeereresereseeereenssceeneeesescesescesseseeese GOl8 994,000 
Supplies ........ 433,000 





Stocks in other companies, &C. .....-csescs......, venncocoesnecesen 1,930,000 
F The surplus real estate owned by the Company is more than suffi- 
cient to pay off its bonded debt, and the share capital represents 
scarcely more than the present value of the rails and rolling stock. 

The Hon. P. H. Watson, President of the Erie Railway, in reference 
to the acquisition of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indian- 
apolis Railway, and connecting lines, states, that “ Running arrange- 
ments, by which a large portion of the traffic of all these lines can be 
secured for this combination, are now offered on the most favourable 
terms, and can be closed at any time, so that the mileage to be added to 
the Erie and Atlantic by this combination is over 4,000, at a cost so 
insignificant, in comparison without certain results, as to seem almost 
incredible. 





“ Never has any similar power over business been within control of 
either of the trunk lines at so small a cost, nor where every dollar in- 
vested was in itself secure beyond peradventure, without regard to the 
incidental advantages arriving from such a power.” 





Messrs BISCHOFFSHEIM and GOLDSCHMIDT are authorised to 
OFFER for PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION the above-described certificates, 

Allotments will be preferentially offered to holders of the securi- 
ties of the Erie and Atlantic and Great Western Companies. 

The price of issue is £94 for each certificate of $500, or £100, pay- 
able as follows :—£5 per cent. on application, £14 per cent. on allot- 
ment, £25 per cent. on lst August, £25 per cent, on 1st September, and 
£25 per cent. on Ist October—£94. 

Subscribers and allottees will have the option of prepaying in full, 
under discount at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, either on allotment 
or on any of the dates when an instalment falls due. The failure duly 
to pay any instalment will subject all previous payments to forfeiture, 
and cancel the allotment. 

Scrip certificates will be issued against allotment letters and the 
Bankers’ receipts, and, after payment of the final instalment, will be ox- 
changed for definitive certificates as soon as practicable. 

Where no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned without de- 
duction ; and in case the allotment should not require the whole deposit, 
the surplus will be applied towards the amount payable on allotment. 

Applications must be made in the form herewith, and accompanied 
by a deposit of £5 per cent. 

The documents connected with this issue may be seen by intendi 
subscribers at the office of H. P. Sharp, 92 Gresham house, Old B 
street. 

Forms of Application may be obtained at the offices of Messrs 
Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, Founder's court, Lothbury; and at 
the Imperial Bank (Limited), Lothbury. 

Founder's court, Lothbury, July 9th, 1873. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LISTS will be CLOSED on or before SATUR- 
DAY, the 12th, for London; and MONDAY, the 14th inst., for the 
Country. 








[To be retained by the ee 
ISSUE of 7,600,000 dols (£1,520,000 sterling) EIGHT PER CENT. 
WESTERN EXTENSION CERTIFICATES of the ATLANTIC and 
GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY, in Certificates to 
Bearer of 500 dollars (£100) each, specially secured by the Deposit 
with Trustees in London of 76,000 Shares (100 dols each) of the 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis Railway Company, 
and of 152,000 Shares (50 dols each) of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railroad Company. 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To Messrs Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, London. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to the Imperial Bank, Limited, the sum 
of £ request that you will allot to on the condi- 
tions of the prospectus, dated the 9th July, 1873, certificates 
of $500 (or £100 each) cf the above-mentioned issue ; and 
agree to accept the same, or any smaller number that may be allotted 
to and to pay the further instalments thereon, and in default of 
due payment of any instalment, agree that allotment and all 
previous payments shall be liable to forfeiture. 


No. 


Name in full .........00+ eosenantons ecosceses 
DBBSORS cececconncccovessvcsswwccsnpeceenccnbe ° 
BRD nccconncccsecesceencesccosecsceseveosente ° 
Sigmature ..cscccrescececccereeeecssescees eeee 


Addition to be filled up if the applicant desires to pay in full. 
desire to pay up subscription in full, discount at 5 per 

cent. to be allowed thereon for the intervening period. 
Signature ..rcocrcccserseeveereveees ececccceee 
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“DIVIDENDS 10 TO : 


FOR SAFE AND PROF 


Read SHARP'S 


INVESTMENT 


THE SPECTATOR. 





20 PER CENT. 


ITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


CIRCULAR (Post free). 


(JULY NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 


It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 


Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bouds, 


also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, 


Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and 


(Established 1852.) 


BANKERS—Lont 


Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
&c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 


SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


and reliable Guide. 
33 Poultry, London, E.C, 
lon and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


valuable, 


Share Brokers, 


“MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, 


TOTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN’S 
SEA SAL T.—TIDMAN and SON beg to 
announce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to 
21 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, E.C., 
where all communications should be addressed. 


TPIDMAN’S SEA SAL T, extracted from 

the “ foaming billows,” has be en analysed by Dr. 
Hassall.and other eminent chemists, who strongly re- 
commend it as very superior to the rock and other 
salts previously used. It is the only efficient substitute 
for sea-bathing—Tidman and Son, removed from 
Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.C. 


rP\IDMAN’S SEA SA LT, for produciag 

a real sea bath in yourown room. May be used 
warm, tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to 
each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, 
in bags and boxes of 7lb., 14lb., 28lb., 56lb., and 1 cwt. 
Beware of imitations. 


7. SEA SALT, used daily, 

produces astonishing effects in cases of debility, 
It invigorates more offee tively and natu- 
rally than any other remedy. Sold in bags and boxes 
by all chemists and druggists. N.B. — Particularly see 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies ‘the 
very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of 
a residence on the coast. “Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5. 5 New Broad Street, City. 
rppMaN S SEA SALT is not merely a 
healthful uxury, but = produced really won- 
derful effects in many cases of glandular swelling 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, &c.— 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations. 


TPFIDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 

immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 
ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming a 
sound constitution.—Sold by chemists and druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 


FPIDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 

in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking man- 
ner. For very young children the bath should be 
tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 
druggists. N.B.—Puarticularly see that each package 
bears our trade-mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water, eliminated 
in other cases by the ordi nary oper ttions of retining 
and purifying, are retained in full activity. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 
relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of 
imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When 

purchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 

self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 

our well-known trade mark—a bag, on which are the 

words, ‘*Tidman's Sea Salt."—Tidman and Son, 21 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E 0. 


OCOA FOR INV -ALIDS 

SAVORY and MOORE'S DIGESTIVE COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
the most delicate stomach. Sold in tins from 1s 6d, by 
all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
BAV' ORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, Ly ondon, W. 











lassitude, &c. 














LOSS of HAIR, &c., 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
N R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 

London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
deiects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap 
proved during the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


W.—[ESTABLISHED 1792.] 
"UNITED STATES of AMERICA, 
STATE of ILLINOIS. 


oe and DECATUR RATLROAD 
COMPANY SEVEN PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE STERLING BONDS of £100 each. 


PAYMENT OF INTEREST DUE 1IsT JULY, 1873. 
NOTICE is hereby given, that the COUPON for 
£3 12s 11d, the h 'If-year's Interest on the above Bonds, 
due Ist July, 1873, will be paid by the undersigned 
(less Income-Tax), on and after that date, on presen ta- 
tion at their Banking House. 
The Coupons must be left one clear day for examina- 
tion. 
GRANT BROTHERS and CO., 
As Agents and Bankers for and on behalf of the 
Paris and Decatur Railroad Company. 
24 Lombard Street, E.C., London, June 30th, 1873. 


UNITED STATES of AMERICA. 








STATE of ILLINOIS. 
ARIS and DECATUR RAILROAD 
COMPANY SEVEN PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE STERLING BONDS of £100 each. 


NOTICE OF DRAWING. 
NOTICE has been received by the undersigned from 
the Company that the DRAWING of Bonds for Re- 
demption will take place at the Office of the UNION 


JULY, in accordance with the Trust Deed. 
Due notice will be given by advertisement of the 
numbers of Bonds so drawn. 
GRANT BROTHERS and CO., 
As Agents and Bankers for and on behalf of the 
Paris and Decatur Railroad Company. 
24 Lombard Street, E.C., London, June 30th, 1873. 


NORTH HUSTLER'S COMET GOLD 
MINING COMPANY. (No Liability.) —This 
Company was registered 16th January, 1873, under the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament of Victoria, 
Australia, cited as * The Mining Companies Act" (see 
“Victorian Government Gazette,” Jan. 24th, 1873, p. 
174), to work a mining concession from the Crown, 
situated on the northern continuation of the celebrated 
Hustler's Line of Golden Quartz Reefs, Sandhurst. 
The Golden Lodes in 1871 and 1872 paid dividends at 
the rate of 400 per cent. per annum on the total capital 
of the Great Extended Hustler's and Tribute Com- 
panies. Capital £24,000, in 24,00) sbares of £1 each, 
fully paid up (without further liability of any kind). 
BANKERS. 
Victoria—The London Chartered Bank of Australia, 
Melbourne. 
London—The City and Country Bank (Limited), 

33 Abchurch Lane, Lombard Street, City. 
LONDON AGENTs—Messrs. Nicholls, 137 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 

One-half the stock is held in Victoria. 

“ations will be received at the London Bankers’ 
22nd inst. when the list will be closed for 
London, and any balance of shares not taken be 
remitted to applicants in Victoria. 











and Co.'s, 137 Fenchurch Street; or will be sent by 
post on application. The original one from the 
Crown, plans, &c., can se secon at our office 

- NICHOLL $ and CO. 


[ EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, | 
il (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce. 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and sce the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age, 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 








” 


derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e To OTH Pz ASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth | 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects | 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Tb ames Strect, London, 





TRUST COMPANY, on the FIRST MONDAY in | 


Prospectuses can be obtained at Messrs. Nicholls | 


JOHN GOSNELL | 


eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- | 


| TO INVESTORS, 
Now ready, 61 per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTON and PENNING’ TON’s 
| 4 MONTHLY RECORD of INV ESTMENTs, 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and For co. 
| Stock and Share and Money Markets, &e with? 
enumeration of Safe [Investments pa fea . an 
per cent. ih tint 10 to 2 
LAVINGTON and SE anOM, 


| Exchange Buildings, London, E ( 


| Pues IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Estabjj h 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, In ~ 
ances effected in all parts of the world, a: 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, \ Secretaries, 


KE: AGLE INSURANCE C OMPANY, 
vy Established 1807. (For Lives oNLy.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
A Subscribed Capital of more than £1,590,000, 
Expenses of management under 3 per cent, 
GE ORG E HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 


$n 





3 Roya) 


BANK of SOUTH AU STRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 


RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide ang 

the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit, 
For terms, apply at the Offices. “54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. ' 


OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
| CAUSED BY 
| ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
| PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week fo, 
Injury. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





QueN AL BANK CORPORA’ PION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, 

Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £5 00,000, 

‘ The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 

| bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Fooch ow, 

| Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 

| 

| 








Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
| securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
| terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remitiances between the above-named depend- 
eucies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2 

_ Threadneedle Street, London, 1873. 


Y OVERNMENT SLOCK INVES?- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
33 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 
First Issue, £500,000. 





The Capital and Deposits received by this Company 
|} are invested in Government Stocks and Guaranteed 
| Securities, which are quarterly inspected by the 
Auditors, who certify as to correctness and adver- 
tise their Certificate, thereby giving the most unques- 
ionable security. 
NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company 
for terms of Three and Five Years, with Cheques or 
Coupons attached for half-yearly Interest of 
54 per cent. per annum for 5 years 





5 coms 
| Deposits with one month’ 8 notice of withdrawal :— 
| 4 per cent. below the current Bank rate for three 
\ i the current Bank rate for six months, and 
5 per cent. for twelve mor 
Advances made on deposit ‘of British, Foreign, ané 
| Colonial Government Stocks. 








. W. RAY, Manager. 


HE CO-OPERATIVE TRUNK and 
UMBRELLA COMPANY, 319 Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. Open to supply the Public without 
Ticket, Subscription, or formality, at reduced prices. 
Celebrated for our 11s. 6d. Silk Umbrellas, worth @ 
| Guinea. Solid Leather Portmanteaus, Ladies’ Dress 
Imperials, Overlands for India, Gladstone Bags, and 
every description of rn Equipage. 
: DAV IDs, Manager. 





r, L: \ZENB Y and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. L AZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
| in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
| lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
| (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





B [Ak EY’S SAU CE. i JAUTION. — 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pee: 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
| used so many years, signed, “Llizabeth Lazenby.” 
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—— ROLLS-OFFICE CHRONICLES and MEMORIALS. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, pp. 528. price 10s, half-bound. 

ISTORIC. 4. PAPERS and LETTERS from the 
\RTHERN REGISTERS. Edited by J. Rate, M.A. Canon of York and 
N¢ published by authority of the Lords Commissioners 


of the Surtees Society: 





Secretary " der the direct’on of the Master of the Rolls. 

of HM. cheesy pins volume, al! in Latin, but furnished with marginal 
- The <r t-notes in Er glish, illustrate for the most part the general history 

previates onl England, particularly in its relation to Scot’and. 

= LonaMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 

combrilge: MACMILLAN and Co. ‘linburgh: A. and C. Buack. Dublin: A. THoM. 
am © a 

— NEW WORK by Dr. ROBERT LIVEING. 


in crown Svo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 

LEPH ANTIASIS GRZECORUM, or Tine Leprosy; being 
n Tectures for 1873, Revised and Enlarged. 3y ROBERT 

Cantab., F.8.C.P. Lond., Physician to the Middlesex 


Now ready, 


the Goulstor via 
LIVBING, M.A. and M.D. 


spital. 
Boop London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


—————— saa > and &7 Di: a : 
Vol. L, pp. 416, with Portrait and 87 Diagrams, price 18s. 


TREATISE on some NEW GEOMETRICAL METHODS. 
s¢ J. RooTH, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &c., Vicar of Stone, Buckiughamshire. 


| Author of * 


Now realy, crown 8vo, with a Map, 6s. 


~ BIARRITZ AND THE BASQUE COUNTRIES. 


By Count HENRY RUSSELL, 
Member of the Geo graphical and Geological Societies of France, of the Alpine 
Club, and Société Ramon’d; Author of * Pau and the Pyrenee 3," &e. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Coasting Cross, S.W. 


TO TOU RISTS. 
Now ready, New Edition, Gratis on application, or per post for Penny Stamp. 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS CATALOGUE 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of All the best Guide Books and 

Maps suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, with Index Maps to the 
Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland, 

EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and7 eae ross, S.W. 

“NE W Wor! K on the DOLOMITES. 
ready, with a Map,and numerous Woodcut Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, in me lium &8vo, cloth, price 21s. 

TRODDEN PEAKSand UNFREQUENTED VALLEYS; 

a Midsummer Ramble among the DOLOMITES. By Ametia B. Eow ARDS, 

Surbara’s Histor cc 


London: 


Now 


U* 








(a Two Volumes.) 


L mndon: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


DENTISTRY. 


PAINLESS 


MESSRS G 


LUDGATE 


AND 
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56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, | Pare 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMIN 


» " PICTURES o 
5,0 ) ) DESCRIPTION. “a 
FROM 10 SHILLINGS TO 10 GUINEAS. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
GEORGE REES 
(OPPOSITE ROYAL ENTRANCE Drury LANE THEATRE), 
41, 42, and 43 RUSSELL STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “ Lyell's Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers ; 
all the recent publications, &c., of 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by ¥ by Mr. TE NNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.c, 


SLE R’S CRYSTAL 

CHANDELIERS 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 

CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and .Show Rooms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


—, and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 





EVERY 


GLASS 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 & 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 
FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


Rooms Cov vered in | One ) Piece. 


MOU RNIN G.— 
«1 with experi- 
ly to travel to any 








UDDEN 

Messrs. JAY are always pro 
enced dressmakers and milliners, re 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emerg sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonab le estimates also given for house shold mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families 
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The London Ge 


245, 247, 249, 












cies of 





meral Mourning Warehouse, 
and 251 Regent Street. 


M RS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSIN( 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oi! nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





ABR 
(ESTABLISHED 1815, 


H I L L C I T Y | Water Pipes, &c.—1 York Street, W.C, ; 
? , is - —— 
| | ieneeen PARCEL 








— “A delightful book. 

| Europe 

exaggeration | 
abs r. 


London: 


IE L, 


in St. Paul's, 


Illustrations ; 


which, though only three 
e detined asc 


LONGMANS, CiNEEN, 
INE W BU IL DINGS in 

of THIS WEEK (4d, or by 
with Illustrations; the 
Water Tanks, with Illustrations ; 


It describes with much tact and good sense a corner of 


days’ journey from London, may with very little 


sonsisting of untrodden peaks and uufrequented valleys.” 


and Co., Paternoster Row. 
CAMBiIDGE.—See the BUILDER 
post 44d), for Views of Caius College; Lronwork 
Gate of the Temple, by Fergusson, with 
on Ancient Pottery; Leakages im 
and all Newsmen. 


POST. Under — Authority “from the 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


£2) in value, are ¢ 


VISTERED DAILY. | 


pe QUAR’ rERL XY REVIEW, 
No. 269, will be published on THURSDAY, 
JULY 1th. 
CONTENTS, 
. STATE OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
CHURCH OF FRANCE. 
CELTIC SCOTLAND, 
George Grore, 
DARTMOOR. 
HAROLD OF NORWAY. 
. Liperty, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY.—J 
MILL. 
BEAUMARCHAIS. 
9. Tne SHAN OF PersrA. 
10. LESSONS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street. 


\ ISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
a 


cots 


HN STUART 


ND o 


D 


The New Novel, by the Author of “* Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols, at all Libraries. 


S TRANGERS and PILGRIMS. A Novel. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, ls 6d; by post, 1s 7d, 
( LD MEDICINE and NEW. By 
Epwarp W. LANg, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of 
“ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Me dicine.” 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


Q TONEHENGE: Viewed by the Light | 


of Ancient History and Modern Observation. 
L. GrpLey, M.A., Chaplain of the Hospit il 


By the Rev 
* Bede's 


of St. Niche aT as, Salisbury, and Translator of 
Ecclesiastical History.” 
Salisbury: Brown and Co. London: SImPKIN and Co, 





Dy i ‘STIBBS, Second hand Bi wale 
seller, 32 Masewn Street. London, has just 

A" JOGUE of BOCKS in VARIOUS 

asses of Literature. 





#ES, and various Cl 
Sent on receipt of a penny stamp. 


-£ NICOLL, Merchant ‘Clothier 

» and Outfitter, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 

Cornhill, London. Branch Establishments at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


+" OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. 
NICOLL’S TRAVELLING, TOURIST, and 
CRUISING SUITS, from Three Guineas; Shower- 
proof Tweed mae from 20s; Summer Llama 
Dust Coats, from 10s 6d; Tweed Neg sligé and Boating 
Jackets, from 15s 6d; in Melton cloths from 21s. 


+ OR BOYS—H. J. NICOLL'S 
SEASONABLE NOVELTIES in SUITS and 
DRESSES.—Washing Suits of Regatta cloth, from 
10s 6d; of Serge and Drill Materials, from 15s 6d. 
Knickerbocker Suits, in Summer Angola Cloths, from 
21s. Light Tweed Overcoats from ls; ditto, Melton, 
from 21s. 








‘Is not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. 
mveyed by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
| London to any Post Town in Ladia, 
| particulars on application at 


122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


a Se or de ot 


YOR LADIES—H. J. NICOLL'S | 
SUPERIOR RIDING HABITS, from Three to 


Eight Guineas; Pantaloons, 31s 6d; Riding Hats, 
trimmed, from 21s; Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, from 
2is; Ditto, Costumes, from 31s 64; Light Llama Dust 
Cloaks; the New Polonaise Jackets; the Ladies’ 
Driving Coats; the Walking Habit Dress; the Ladies’ 
Waterproof * Dreadnought" Ulster Coats; with other 
Fashionable Novelties for the Season. 

H. J. NICOLL’S Addresses in London are :—114 to 
120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill. 
lishmeuts: at Manchester, 10 Mosiey 
pool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 


Street; Liver- 
39 New Street. 


Branch Estab- | 


| 


x 1 ft. in size, and 
ComMPaNyY from 
at a uniform charge of Is 4d perlb. Full 


x Ift 


YHE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
_ REVIEW, No. CXV., for JULY, is now ready, 
price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
THE FAILURE OF THE FRENCH REFORMATION. 
Tue Pusiic HEALTH. 
CATHOLICISM AND PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
MAZZINI AND New ITALY. 
RECENT TRAVELS AND EXPLORATIONS IN SYRIA. 
MIRACLES, VISIONS, AND REVELATIONS. 
THe GLADSTONE ADMINISTRATION. 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 and 31 Pater- 
noster Row. 


~~ EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCLXXXL, JULY, will be published on TUES- 
DAY NEXT. 





CONTENTS. 
1. THe TREVELYAN Parsas. 
2. THe TALMUD, 
3. Baron HupNer's Trip ROUND THE WORLD, 
4. SAVINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 
5. Lire OF Str Henry LAWRENCE. 
THe APPROACHING TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
Miss THACKERAY'S OLD KENSINGTON, 
FEerGusson's RuDE STONE MONUMENTS. 
9. Tue Lire AND LABours OF ANTOINS COURT. 
10. PerRsONAL Memoir or Mr. Grote. 
11. Recent EVENTS IN AFFGHANISTAN, 
LONGMANS & Co. Edinburgh: A.& 0. BLACK. 


PS 


London : 


On Thursday, July 17, will be published, 


| lee DUBLIN REVIEW, NEW 


SERIES, No. XLL, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Mr. Miiu's RePLy TO THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 

2. Tue Progress OF THE GoRDON Rios, 

3. AUTHORITY IN THE ANGLICAN CHURCH — Mr, 

GARBETT AND CANON LIDDON. 

Tue Bremen LECTURES 

Terna INCOGNITA: CONVENT LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

Tue Ixisn Baicape. 

CANON Estcourt ON ANGLICAN ORDINATION, 

THe O'Keerre Case. 

Novices Or Books. 

London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman Street, 

and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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REVIEW. 
No. 48, for 
JULY, 
MAN AND Ares.—Part 2. 
PARASITISM IN FLOWERIN a 


By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 
PLANTS. By Henry 


Trimen, M.B., F.L.S. 
How To mr rch THE Moon. By Rev. T. W. Webb, 
MA. F 


MENTAL Binps. By A. Leith Adams, 
M.D., F 

Tu GRAM —) ‘MACHINE, OR THE New Evecrric Lieut 
ox THE CLock ToweR, WesTMINSTER. By M. F. 
O'Reilly, Ph.D. 

Reviews Or Books, AND SUMMARY OF THE QUARTER 
IN EVERY BRANCH OF SCIENCE, 


London: RoBpert HARDWICKE, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
A Square, London.—Founded 1541. 
= R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
’RESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This L ibrary contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, - 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Vow ERS OF 
R. 


192 Piccadilly. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 
NOTICE.—HILLESDEN on the MOORS: a New Romance 


of the West Riding. By the Authorof “ The Mistress of Langdale Hall.” 2 vols., 21s. 
“Thoroughly enjoyable, full of pleasant thoughts gracefully expressed, and emiucnily pure in tone.”"— 
Public Opinion. 
“The book concludes in a delirious rapture of tarletan and orange flowers and marriage bells......This will 
of itself, we trust, recommend these volumes to the majority of lady readers.”"—Athenwum, 


NOTICE.—Second Edition of NEARER and DEARER. By 


Mrs. LYSAGHT, Author of “ Building upon Sand.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“A capital story...... very pleasant reading...... with the exception of George Eliot there is no other of our 
ady writers with whom Mrs. Lysaght will not favourably compare.”—Scotsman, 

“*Nearer and Dearer’ will go very far to establish Mrs. Lysaght among the standard novelists of the 
age.” —Civil Service Review. 

“Mrs, Lysaght may congratulate herself upon rather more knowledge of the world than is possessed by 
the majority of lady writers, and visitors at the sea-side this summer may assure themselves that for one 
better book they will find ten worse than ‘ Nearer and Dearer.’"—Athenwum. 


NOTICE.—THIRD EDITION of WEIMAR’S TRUST. By 


Mrs. EDWARD CHRISTIAN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“A novel which deserves to be read, and which, once begun, will not readily be laid aside till the end."— 
Scotsman. 





“ We most heartily commend Mrs. Christian's venture to our readers, in the firm belief they will thank us for | 


the suggestion, and agree that we have not said half enough for the merits of ‘Weimar's Trust.’ "— Victoria 
Magazine, 
“A capital story, full of striking dramatic interest."—Literary World. 


TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, Life’s a Feast. 


AURIOL ROBINSON. 2 vols., 21s. 


AS the FATES WOULD HAVE IT. By G. Beresford 


FITZGERALD. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The SECRET of TWO HOUSES. 


2 vols., 21s. 


STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy Bromyard. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. (Just ready. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


By Thomas 


By Fanny Fisher. 


(This day. 








Just published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


THE STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 


TOLD TO CHILDREN. 
By MARK EVANS. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of THEOLOGY for CHILDREN. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 


“The book throughout is expressed with admirable | tainly no less likely to touch their hearts and help 
simplicity and force: we have seen nothing of the | them to a better appreciation of the grand eternal 
kind that we have liked better, and it really fillsa | verities of the Christian religion.’ — Noncon- 
great want.”—Spectator, Dec. 7. Sormist. 

“It is a book far above the common run of religious * We have nothing but the warmest and sincerest 
books for children, and written by a cultivated man | commendation for this admirable little work. We 
who knows distinctly what he means, and knows also | wish it a wide circulation.”—Literary World. 
how to say it plainly."—Guardian. “The author has presented, in most simple and 

“ His aim is to make clear to a child's comprehen- | familiar language, the deepest mysteries of revelation 
sion the message of the Gospel......0f the method | and the sweetest promises of God. Notwithstanding 
which the author has pursued in attempting to realise | the extreme simplicity of these pages, we fancy that 
his object, we can speak in the highest terms..,...Full | there are many children of an older growth who will 
of careful analysis and tender appeal; and while | heartily thank Mark Evans for his sweet, holy, gentle 
eminently calculated to interest children, it is cer- ) words."—JSritish Quarterly Review. 








By the same Author, shortly to be published. 
GREAT TRUTHS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 
Told in Question and Answer. 
London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, W.C., and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 





This day is published, 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


FRENCH HOME LIFE. 


CONTENTS. 
SERVANTS. FURNITORE. MANNERS. DRESS. 
CHILDREN, FOOD. | LANGUAGE. MARRIAGE. 


By “an English Looker-on, who has lived for a quarter of a century in France, amidst ties and affections 
which have made that country his second home.”—PREFACE. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 
A 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E’S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE KNIVES, IvoRY, per doz., from 19s to 55s. | FenDERS—Bright. 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
E.ectro ForKs—Table, 26s to 42s; Dessert, 17s to 33s. | Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 

- Spoons, » 26s to 448; io 17s to 34s. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Papier MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. BEpsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELecTro TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 10s to £18. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Dish CoveRs—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. GASELIERS—2-light, 188; 3 do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, Six Glass, from 32s to £5 5s. - Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £5 10s. 

- LIQUEURS, from 40s to £5 5s. KITcHENERS—London-made, 4-feet, £14 15s. 
LAMPs—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. “ Cheap, 3 ft. 6 in., £3 17s and £6 Lis. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. KITCHEN UTENsiLs—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. TURNERY Goons, BRUSHES, MATS, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. TooLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youth's, &. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


| 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Stary, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


Life of Moscheles, with Selections 


from his DIARIES and CORRESPONDENG 
his WIFE. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s, a“ By 
“Not only musical enthusiasts, but eve 
. i asts, Ty 0 

has the faintest glimmer of a love for musie po 
| will welcome with delight this ‘Life of Moschet 

It is a personal history of music for sixty years 
this century, full of the names of artists and an 
posers, each of them a centre of pleasurable emotions” 
—Evaminer. , 


The Lion and the Elephant. By 


- J. ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake Ngami" 
Edited by L. Luoyp, Author of * Field Sports 
the North,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations lig, 

| “All fond of tales of adventure and daring should 

| procure this capital book.”"—John Bull, 


‘To and From Constantinople, By 


HvuBert E. H. JERNINGHAM. 8vo, lds. 
“This book will be found to contain many interest. 
| ing descriptions of Turkish life and manners, as well 
as much curious information of an historical and 
legendary character.”"—Z.raminer. 


| History of Two Queens: Catharing 
j of ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. 
| HepwortH Dixon. SECOND EDITION. Vols, 
I. and IL. 8vo, 30s. 


helen? 


Recollections of a Page at the 
COURT of LOUIS XVI. Edited from the French 
by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” 8vo, 14s. 


from the Thames to the Tamar: 


a Summer on the South Coast. By the Rey, A, G. 
L'ESTRANGE. 8vo, with lllustrations, 153. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Lilian’s Penance. By the Author 


of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Wrong Man. By the Hon, 


Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 2 vols., 21s, 


Penruddocke. By Hamilton 


Aip&, Author of * Rita,” &e. 3 vols. 
“Even the most b/asé of novel readers will find in 
this tale a plot sufficiently interesting to arouse his 
jaded senses. The tone of the book is admirable.”— 


Examiner. 
Willing to Die. By J. Sheridan 
Le FANU, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &e. 3 vols, 
“A remarkable, vigorous, and original novel, written 


with great power. '—Siandard. 


Oliver Beaumont and Lord 
LATIMER. By Lady EmIty Ponsonsy, Author 
of ** The Discipline of Life.” 3 vols. 


May. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 


of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


Lost for Gold. By Katharine 


Kine, Author of * The Queen of the Regiment.” 





Seventh Edition, just published, greatly Enlarged and 
Improved, 1s; free for 14 stamps; Illustrated, 


TUE STOMACH and its ‘TRIALS. 

CONTENTS .—Nutrition, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
andits causes. Painful Dyspepsia or pain after eating, 
Weakness of the Stomach.—Sickness and Vomiting, 


—How Wind on the Stomach causes Palpitation and 
Mistaken Heart Disease. The Alimentary Cure— 
Piles. Treatment by a new and successful mode. 
With valuable Prescriptions —Rheumatism and Gout. 
Their Dangers, Prevention, and Cure.—How to Pre- 
vent Heart Disease —Nervous complaints. Nervous 
Depression. [rritability, and Sleeplessness, and their 
Cure.—Sick Headache and its Cure.—Sore Throat and 
its Cure—Consumption: its Cause. The only true 
treatment. How to prevent the seeds of consumption 
from forming. Vital Energy. How to convert & 
delicate child into a strong one.—The True Chest Pro- 
tector. Coughs, Colds, and their Cure.—Valuable 
Hints on Constipation. —Advice to would-be Suicides. 
Nature's Laws. Rules for Life. Appendix. Invalid 
Cookery, &c. To Heads of Families. A New Cure for 
Whooping-cough without internal medicine. A Safe 
Cure for Ringworm.—Unsightly Blemishes. Pimples 
on the Face and their Cure. With Prescriptions. 
Raw Meat Jelly in Chronic Diarrhoea.—The above 
treatise forms the most complete and most reliable 
mauua!l of health that has yet been published. 

Extract of a letter from the Ven. Blythe Hurst, 
vicar of Collierly, than whom there is no clergyman 
better known or more respected in the diocese of 
Durham, on account of his urbanity and eminence a8 
a scholar :—“I have carefully read over your treatise, 
and from sad experience, endorse every word of it 
For some time previous, my stomach retained very 
little food. Iwas really starving in the midst of plenty. 
Your discovery has saved my life. I can now digest 
my food with ease. Lowe you a debt of gratitudel 
shall never be able to discharge.” a 

Dr. Edwardes, Dartford, wries:—“ Your treatisé 
contains sound, practical common-sense, an element 
which is not always found pervading the pages of 
medical works. I wish you every possible success 12 
your efforts for medical progress and enlightenment. 

“The brochure is well worth perusal.” —Newcastlé 
Daily Chronicle. 

“The title of the work scarcely gives an idea of the 
variety of subjects treated in it. It is remarkably free 
from empiricism, and is certainly cheap at a shilling. 
—Northern Review. 











DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


J.C. ENO Groat Market, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Epilepsy, Fits. Spasms of the Heart.—Sudden Deaths, _ 
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NEW BOOKS. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION and 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By J. H. | 


Rice, D.D. Crown 8yvo. (Jmmediate!y. 


TEMPTATION, and 
on of Chester Cathedral, and late Archdeacon 


an » 
C (Jmmediately. 


of Chester. 


WHITE ROSE and RED: a Love 
Story. By the Author of “SAINT ABE.” Crown 
8yo. [/mmediately. 


The COMING MAN. By the late 
Rev. JAMes Surru, M.A., Author of ‘* The Divine 
Drama of History and Civilisation,” &c. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. [/mmediately. 


DULCE DOMUM: Essays on 
Home Life. By the Rev. FREDERICK Perry, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


T al 
SEARCHING the NET: a Book 
of Verses. , 
of “ Philoctetes.” 
«If the world has not lost its taste for what is really 
admirable in style, these new poems must afford it 
real delight. They show the richness of the author's 
genius to perfection. In the matter of setting, alone, 
the writer is one of the most perfect artificers at 
resent living. This is one of those volumes which 
must materially assist in elevating the whole tone of 
qurrent poetry. It has fine conception, high finish, and 
appeals to what is best and purest both as regards the 

intellect and the spirit."—Saint Paul's 
“The shorter poems are instinct with thought which 
always moves to pure stately rhythms. 
yield response to them, acknowledging Mr. Warren's 
claim to a high place among our poets."—British 

Quarterly Review. 


PREMIUMS PAID to EXPERI- 
ENCE. 3y the Author of “Occupations of a 
Retired J.ife,’ “Seen and Heard,” &. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. [/mmediately. 


r 

REVELATION CONSIDERED 
as LIGHT; a Series of Discourses. By the late 
Right Rev. ALEXANDER EwIN@, D.C.L., Bishop of 
Argyll and the Isles. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“The beautiful and thoughtful volume of sermons 
which Bishop Ewing lived to see through the press, but 
not to see in the hands of the public.”—Spectator. 

“The charm and strength of these admirable dis- 
courses is not a little enhanced by the calm, practical, 
and easy style in which they are written, and the wise 
charity which breathes throughevery page."—Standard. 


MARGARET. By C. C. Fraser 
TrtLeR. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[/mmediately. 


The GAOL CRADLE: Who Rocks 


It? Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Small 8vo. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“This ‘smal] book upon a great subject '—the cure | 


or correction of juvenile crime—is worthy of the at- 
tention both of legislators and philanthropists. The 
chapter in which is given the estimate of the work- 
house by the honest poor is admirable, and we trust 
that ratepayers, as well as guardians, will give it their 
best attention.”—//lustrated Review. 

“This book detects some unquestionable blots in 
our social system, and narrates some pathetic stories 
of juvenile ignorance and crime.”"—Z/nguirer. 


. | 
“This anonymous book, by one who has watched | 


the action of our police courts on juvenile criminals, 
treats of a great topic in a striking way. Certainly 
some of the cases are very touching. Books of this 
kind thrown now and then into the social atmosphere 
tend, like thunder, to clear and sweeten it.”"—Noncon- 
formist. 


The CHARACTER of St. PAUL. 


By J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 
8yo, 5s. 


FORGOTTEN by the WORLD. 


By KAtHertne S. Macquorp, Author of “Patty,” 
&c. New Edition. Crown 8vo,6s. [/mmediately. 


PULPIT NOTES: with an Intro- 


ductory Essay on the Preaching of Jesus Christ. 
By Joskeu PARKER, D.D., Author of * Ecce Deus.” 
Post Svo, 6s, 


ANNA, COUNTESS of STOL- 


BERG, Lady Superintendent of “ Bethany ” Dea- 
coness House at Berlin. A Story of Our Own Times. 
Crown 8yo, 5s, 


_“The Florence Nightingale of Germany.”"—Pall Mall 
Gazette, ‘ 

“A more self-denying, single-hearted heroine it 
would be hard to find. We cannot speak too highly 
of the tone and teaching which pervade the volume. ’ 
—Illustrated Review. 


“The story of a life of rare self-devotion, made more | 


conspicuous by the youth and high position of the sub- 
Ject of it.”"— Scotsman. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


The other | 
POEMS. By WILLIAM POoLtock, D.D., Honorary | 


By JOHN LEICESTER WARREN, Author | 


Our hearts | 


| Next week, in 1 vol. sro, 14s. 

LIFE AMONG THE MODOCS: 
UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 
| By JOAQUIN MILLER, Author of “Songs of the Sierras.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





| POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


| 


SHE and I: a Love Story: a Life History. By John C. 


| HUTCHESON. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


MADE in HEAVEN: aNovel. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
A VAGABOND HEROINE. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of 


“ Archie Lovell,” “Ought We to Visit Her?” &c, 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


‘T00 SOON: a Study of a Girl’s Heart. 


By Katharine 


S. Macquorp, Author of “Patty.” 3 vols. 


‘The NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins, Author of 


“The Woman in White.” 2 vols. 


‘SUSAN FIELDING. By Mrs.| WITHIN the MAZE. By 


| ANNIE Epwarpes, Author of “A Vagabond | Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” 
| Heroine,” “ Archie Lovell,” &c. A Popular Edi- | “The Channivgs,” &. A Popular Edition, in 
tion, in crown 8vo, with a fine I!lustration, price | Crown 8vo, with an Illustration, price 6s, being one 
6s, being the New Volume of BENTLEY'S | of the New Volumes of BENTLEY'S FAVOUR- 
FAVOURITE NOVELS, is now ready. | ITE NOVELS, is now ready, at every Bookseller's, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS, 
THE KNEBWORTH EDITION. 


In crown 8yo, green cloth, price 3s 6d each. 


1. EUGENE ARAM. 
2. NIGHT and MORNING. 


Being the First Two Volumes of an entirely New Uniform Edition of Lord Lytton’s Works, set from new 
type, to be issued in Monthly Volumes, forming the only complete uniform Edition of Lord Lytton’s Works 


ever issued. 











“ Ought to be the favourite among all readers of Lord Lytton’s works.”—<Scotsman. 


To be followed on the 25th inst. by PELHAM. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate. 
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At all the Libraries. 


T A RB. 


x Ss 


A Novel. 
By the AUTHOR of * BLIND-PITS.” 


U it 





EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, with Portrait, price 14s. 


AMEMOIR OF SIR JAS. Y. SIMPSON, Bart., M.D. 


By J. DUNS, D.D., &c., 
Professor of Natural Science in the New College, Edinburgh. 


“ One of the most charming, instructive, and useful biographies extant."—Courant. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, feap. 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


RS FROM JAMAICA, 


‘¢*The Land of Streams and Woods.”’ 


' 


LETTE 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 





This day, price One Shilling, THIRD EDITION. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 
AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 














Shortly, price One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


nvestment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guilance 
for Trust Investmefits, 


A Synopsis of the Powers of I ‘rt 
| of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 


| London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 
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THE 
STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS : 


By M. E. BRADDON. 


a Novel. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW WORK. 
In Three Vols., 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS 


A Novel. 
“LADY AUDLEY’S SE 


at all Libraries 


By the AUTHOR of RET,” &e. 


London: JOHN MAXWELL and CO, 


STRANGERS | AND PILGRIMS : 


By M. E. BRADDON. 


a Seed. 





MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


Cheap Edition of “To the Bitter End.” 


Now ready, i 





loth cilt. 9 
; CiOul git, 25 Oa. 


price 2s 


(Uniform with the Cheip Edition of Miss Br Novels), 


TO THE BITTER END: 


A Novel. 
f “LADY AUDLEY'S SE 


wldon’s othe 


By the AUTHOR RET,” &c. 


OPINIONS OF 

“ Miss Braddon is really improving. ‘To the Bitter End' is as good a piece of 
work as any which we yet remember to have had m her. It is carefully 
written, and even rewritten. and yet is } full f all the rough vigour and dash, 
the keen sense of the many the love of green 
fields and biue skies and “ sant gar¢ nee of all that is 
hollow and conventional, Long experien t »upon her twenty- 
fifth novel—has strengtnened Miss Braddon's hand, and improved her touch. 
There is more effect, and less striving for it...... As for the : Bey itself. it is suffi- 
ciently simple, and here and there is told very prettils d naturally, and with 
evident feeling...... It has, in short, all Miss Braddon's merits. all that genial, com- 
fortable good-nature, and love of pleasant places and pleasant people, which never 
leave her.’ — Vide the Athenwum, September 21, 1872 

* No living novelist equals Miss Braddon in fecun Hy ty aud freshness..,....Com- 
paring ‘ To the Bitter End,’ not with ‘Robert Ainsleigh, but with almost any of its 
recent predecessors, we find the same sustained individuality in the characters, 
the same ingenuity in the working-out of effective situations, and the same scin- 
tillations of humour which have marked Miss Braddon’s books, from the first to 
the last.”— Vide the Standard. September 20, 1872. 

“No one can read one of Miss Braddon's later novels without feeling, when he 
has come to the end, that he has learned something more of character—some- 
thing more of human nature. Her stories are not made up of action only; they 
are, to a great ex‘ent. careful studies of character—studies so careful that it is im- 

ossible not to wonder how they can be made when th» production is so rapid. 

hen, with all this, there is undoubted ease and grace of writing; a pleasant 
fluency, that carries you along without break or discomfort. All these qualities 
are present in ‘To the Bitter End’ in even greater profusion than in any of her 
previous novels. The story itself attracts you from the first and retains its hold 
to the last, though at °s the interest becomes intensely painful...... Every 
character in ‘To the B End’ is carefully studied and written out......You have 
a well-defined plot, excellent character-drawing. des “ip ti ve writing of very high 
order, touches of philos: ) phy. and with all, ease and gra style, whic h are seldom 
met with in novels...... ) the Bitter End’ isa good and itis well to say so 
plainly.” — Vide the Scotsman, September 27, 1872. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
ornamental wrapper; gilt, 2s Gd. 


TRAIL of the SERPENT. 
FENTON’'S QUEST. JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY, 
RUN to EARTH. The DOCTOR'S WIFE. 

BIRDS of PREY. ONLY a CLOD 

CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. SIR JASP ER'S TE ENANT. 
RUPERT GODWIN. : 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
HENRY DUNBAR. 

ELEANOR'S VICTORY. | 
AURORA FLOYD. 

The LOVELS of ARDEN. 


Cheap Edition of ‘ Milly Darrell,” 


of Miss Bradd 


THE PRESS 
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Now ready, price 2s each, 
ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 
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MILLY DARRELL. (Just out. 





&e, 


Now ready, uniform with Cheap Edition « a's other Novels, price 23.; 


cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 
MILL Y D A R R ELL. 
7” Miss Br rd: n’s other Novels wef win due succession. 
London: WARD, LOC K, : and TYLER, Paternoster Row. 





New and En Jareed Edition of * Hunt 
By W. STEPHENS HAYWARD. 
This day, price 2s, 
HUNTED TO DEATH. 


A Tale of Love and Adventure. 


1 to Death,” 


ornamental cover, f ap. STO. 





Cheap Edition of tthe “Adventures of a Queen’s Messenger.” 
> Major H. BYNG HALL. 


This day. price 2s ver, or 3s 6, crown 


THE QUEEN'S MESSENGER. 


A Book of Adventures and Experiences in all Climes and 
- at all Seasons. 


, LOCK, and TYLER, 


fancy coy Svo, cloth 


London: WARI Paternoster Row. 


TENT LIFE 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NE NEW BOOKS, 


COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in in FRANCE 


NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late FeLIX WHITEHURST. In? woh der 
(Yow ready, 
OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Esttrto Casreyy 
Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow reag R 
y. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religio 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAt RICE Davigs, D.D. 1 vol. § us 
[Now ready, 


FOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By Witt McCatr, 


In 2 vols. [Yow ready, 
The SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a Book for an Idle 
Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. crown 8yo. [Yow ready, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NEW NOVEL 2 Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 


The EARL’S PROMIS By Mrs. J. H. Ruppert, 








a S George Geith.” *¢ A ir,” * *Too Much Alone,” ‘The Rap 
or Wealth,” * Far Above Rub ic * Home, Sweet Home!" * A Jife’s As sing” 
yd &e. In 3 vols. [Now ready, 


The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. A Tale of a Strong 

Man's W eakne ss. By ROBERT St. JOHN CORBET, Author of “ The Can: on's 
aughter,” * Church and Wife,” &e. 3 vols. [Just ready, 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By the Author 

of “ Nellic’s Memories,” “ Barbara Heathcote's Trial,” &., &c. In 3 vols, 

[Vow ready, 

A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of “ Under 
the Greenwood Tree,” “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. In3 vols. [Now ready, 

The RINGWOODS of RINGWOOD. By Menyyy 


MERRITON. 3 vols. [Vou ready, 
NELLY DYNISFORD: a New Novel. 3 vols. 


OLIVIA’S LOVERS : a New Novel. 3 vols. 

HOME, SWEET HOME! By Mrs. J. H. Reveal 
Author of “ George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and Subarh,” to 

BY NO FAULT of THEIR OWN. A New Novel, 
aiecei aaa: Pm BOOK by E. DYNE FENTON. 

EVE’S DAUGHTERS. 


of “ Sorties from Gib.,” “ Military 


crown Svo. 


By E. Dyne Fenton, Author 
Men I Have Met,” &c. [Yow ready, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


ALL THE BEST NE W. BC )0KS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


Fresh Copies of all the leading Books of the Season aro added as the demand 
increases, and arrangements are made for an early and abundant supply ofall 
the principal forthe aang a Books as they appear. 
FIRST- CLASS 8U SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a@ constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 








BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


REVISED LISTS of the Principal Books added to the Library during the past 
Three Years are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage-free, on application. 


BOOKS ON SALE. 
SEE MUDIE’S CATALOGUE FOR JULY. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 
All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, from 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY, 44 JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 
And (by order) from all B oksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), ), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








NORWAY. 


This day is published, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 21s. 
WITH ENGLISH GIPSIES 
IN NORWAY. 


By HUBERT SMITH, 
Member of the English Alpine Club, &c, &e. 
With Five full-page Engravings, T! uirty- one smaller Illustrations, and Map 
of the Country, showing Routes, 
HE ENRY ‘8. KING and CO., 65 ¢ Jornhill, and 12 Patern oster Row. 





A HOL IDAY TOUR IN NOR WAY. 
This day, crown 8yo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
OVER THE DOVREFJELDS. 
By J. S. SHEPARD, 


Author of “ A Ramble through Norway,” &c, 


With Illustrations, 





HENRY &. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 
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